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Insurance Buyers’ 
Questions Answered 
By Milton W. Mays 


3DO Director Summarizes Data 
Submitted by Outstanding Ex- 
perts in Insurance Business 


NINE PROBLEMS MS ARE STUDIED 


Deal With Marine Contracts and 
Rates, U. & O., Graduated Fire 
Rates, Auto and Comp. Risks 








Milton W. Mays, director of the Busi- 
ness Development Office, presented on 
behalf of the fire, marine and casualty 
insurance businesses answers to fifteen 
jestions submitted by the Minnesota 
nsurance Buyers’ Group when he spoke 
last Friday before the annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Association of Insurance 
\yents at Minneapolis. He said that 
surance is delighted at the opportunity 
0 submit answers to questions of buyers 
s underwriters and agents throughout 
the business believe they should be able 
) give satisfactory replies to all rea- 
sonable queries or so alter insurance 
practices that satisfactory answers can 
he given. 

The answers presented by Mr. Mays 
not his own but were summarized 
tom more detailed satements by out- 
sandng experts in the various branches 
i insurance. The process of replying 
to the buyers of insurance, he said, fits 
in well with the program of self-exami- 
nation that is constantly being carried 
on within the insurance business. In- 
sirance men have been analyzing their 
product and practices as part of a long- 
tem, continuing effort to serve the pub- 
lic in the best possible manner, Mr. 
Mays emphasized. 

Following are the questions and an- 
‘Wers as presented by Mr. Mays: 


Wording of Marine Policy 


). 1. Why must a marine insurance 
“ntract be written in such a way as to 
'¢ so difficult of understanding ? Why 
Sit not written in modern English ? 

A. Presumably this inquiry is direct- 
“to the basic form which is the basis 
“cargo, hull and freight marine insur- 
ance po! cies, 

The reason why the basic policy has 
Men unchanged is that there is a body 
law—‘he law merchant, common law 
and Statute law—coming down through 
“elast {our hundred years both in Great 
‘tain and the United States, which has 
‘erpreted practically every word in the 
“lc form. Were this basic form to be 
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Outside Looking In 


One of our underwriters, now a Lieutenant in the U. S. Army, 
stationed somewhere in England, wrote to his old office:— 


“Life insurance means more to me every day. We are close 
to the war. My friends are getting hell in North Africa, and as 
the bombers go out at night, or as we hear the sirens, there are 
just a lot of things we think about here that the folks don’t think 
about at home. If I were back now, I wouldn’t take just any kind 
of answer from a real prospect. My only message to the boys is to 
work harder than they ever worked in their lives before. Just 
think 24 hours a day what income means to families whose fathers 
and husbands are thousands of miles away wondering when their 
number is coming up. Put something into your sales talk.” 


From a former underwriter now in the Army and assigned to 
“sales” of government insurance :— 


“Tell the fellows it is terrible to interview boys of ages 18 to 
38 and hear some say, ‘I never owned any commercial life insur- 
ance,’ or ‘I dropped it when I went into the service.’ Honestly, it 
hurts. Also when I come to Question 12, life insurance on the 
wife;—80 percent say, ‘Don’t own any life insurance on my wife’.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


























Statement on Pension 
Trust Regulations by 
Conference Group 


Interpretation of Regulations Re- 
sulting From Meetings With 
Treasury Dep’t Representatives 


PLAN FURTHER MEETINGS 


Committees of ‘Company Groups 
and NALU Explain Their Memo 
Is Unofficial, for Information 


For the guidance of home offices and 





field forces in matters relating to pension 
trusts and interpretation of the new 
Pension Trust Regulations T.D. 5278, 
the special committees representing the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, American Life Convention and As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
which have been in conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Treasury Department, 
have issued a memorandum which, they 
explain, has no official status but is a 
summary of the information developed 
n recent 


at informal discussions held 
weeks. 

It is explained that the Pension Trust 
Group, Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, head of which is Byron 
J. Harrill, will pass on the qualification 
of all pension trusts under Sec. 165(a) 
of the Revenue Act. Following is a sum- 
mary of the committee’s memorandum 
of information: 


Not to Waive Information 


It is the present intention not to waive 
any information called for by Sec. 19.165 
(a) (1)-1(c) (exemption of trust) or 15.23 
(p) (1)-2 (information to be furnished 
by employer claiming deductions), in 
the first year even in those cases where 
it is desired merely to determine whether 
or not a trust qualifies. If the employer 
wants to take the responsibility of sub- 
mitting incomplete information he may 
do so at the risk of being asked to sup- 
plement it later. 

In accordance with its usual practice 
the Treasury Department does not in- 
tend to give any advance opinions with 
regard to the deductibility of any con- 
tributions under Sec. 23 (p). This ques- 
tion will be determined after the tax 
return is filed when the field audit is 
made. 

If information required by Sec. 19.23 
(p) (1)-2 is being filed in advance of the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Life insurance agents are faced by 
many new, difficult and complicated 
probl ms and economic influences. A 


oreat war has been being waged since 
December 7, 1941. Living costs have gone 
up, taxes are higher and changing, dis- 
cussions of social insurance affect every- 
pody’s thinking, markets shift sharply. 
There are other difficulties, and these 
agents ra all the help they can get. 
“What are the companies doing to as- 
sist the : ca in building the field force 
for greater protection of the home and 
family?” is a question frequently asked 
the field. 


The Committee 


In the belief that it would be helpful 
o present to the business a compositive 
answer to that question a committee was 
formed early this year, its purpose be- 
ing to obtain the cooperation of the 
chief executives of the United States 
and Canadian life insurance companies, 

iot only in determining and illustrating 
wie has been done in aiding the field 
but to develop suggestions as to what 
may further be done. It is called the 
Joint Committee on Field Cooperation, 
members of which are Gerard S. Nol- 
len, president of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, representing the American 
Lite Convention; Philip B. Hobbs, man- 
ager, Equitable Society, Chicago, repre- 

nting National Association of Life Un- 
lerwriters ; and Alexander E. Patterson, 
executive vice president Mutual Life, 
representing Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. 

On March 25, 1943, a letter was sent 
to the chief executives of 192 companies 
aking for their assistance. The letter 
received a sympathetic response and a 
wealth of evidence was submitted which 
showed the widespread recognition of 
the need for helping to solve field prob- 
lems, Assisting the committee were 
Roger Bourland, Mutual Life; Richard 
Ford, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau; Seneca Gamble, Massachusetts 
Mutual; William Barrett, Metropolitan 

‘fe, 

The report was completed and has now 
gone to the presidents of the companies. 
lt is an extraordinary document illus- 
trating the progressiveness and helpful- 
of the companies. Issued in the 
tom of a 42-page booklet and printed 
in colors, the report not only lists and 
discusses the various ideas submitted by 
the cooperating companies, but also re- 

produces some of the most effective ma- 
terial used in development of the many 
ileas which have been adopted. There 
ave been hundreds of new ideas for as- 
st sting field men in development of their 

ources under wartime conditions, some 
of the best of which are reproduced in 
te report. Purpose of the report is to 
tnable all companies to exchange ideas 
mn ways and means of assisting their 
held forces so that the insuring public 
llay receive the best possible and most 
service under wartime condi- 


ness 


dern 
tions, 

The discussions and exhibits contained 
inthe report are grouped under these 
main headings : 


Special plans for wartime selling; 
aintaining lines of communication; 
trainis g and retraining activities; re- 


rutin ¢ new agents; improving public 
tations; wartime service to policyhold- 
ffs and agents; company prospecting 
‘lS; agents’ compensation and retire- 





ment ple ans ; simplifving the agent's job; 
‘nd agents’ recognition and awards. 


Special Plans for Wartime Selling 

Under this heading the report states 
that research by the companies has 
ighted the path to the development of 





Services to Public and Other Policyholders 


new and shifting markets. “The com- 
panies,” it says, “have surveyed current 
markets for guidance, created new pol- 
icy forms suited to the public’s present 
needs, developed new sales plans for the 
wartime market, and intensified the use 
of direct mail among their agents.’ 
Samples of such material are included 
in the report. 

“A new Family Group policy,” it con- 


tinues, “in which the entire family is 


its continuation beyond two years. 
Another plan described is a premium 
deposit account developed to encourage 
prepayment of premiums. Instead of dis- 
counting premiums, the company pays 
interest on the balance not used cur- 
rently to pay premiums. 
Maintaining Lines of Communication 
Successful contact with a widespread 
sales force is a major problem of life 
insurance management. Many com- 








An Example of Good Will Building 





IMPROVI 
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Publie Relations Departments Created 


Some companies have created pub- 


lic relations departments. One com- — 


pany reports on its activities as fol- 


lows: 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 





1. A nation-wide survey of public opinion was 
made that disclosed grievances against life 
insurance in general and life insurance 
agents. It formed a guide for future effort. 


The entire company’s correspondence sys- 
tem was humanized. Company forms and 
requirements were revised to eliminate 
non-essential, annoying red tape. 


3. National advertising was adopted, 


Careful attention was given to training per- 
sonnel in dealing with the public with inter- 
est and courtesy. 


Home office facilities were created to fur- 


A NEW OFFICE 
IN ONE COMPANY 





nish publicity for the company and its 
individual agents, 


One Illustration from Report of Field Cooperation Joint Committee 


written from one application, recently 
was announced. A Canadian, company 
has a new policy with low initial pre- 
mium, The policyholder buys the pol- 
icy and War Certificates at the same 
time. Policy premiums increase coinci- 
dent with the maturity of the Certifi- 
cates.” The report also describes a new 
quickly paid-up policy, especially de- 
signed for the war worker who has a 
high current income but is doubtful of 


panies, the report states, have solved 
this problem under wartime handicaps 
by organizing advisory committees of 
managers and agents who meet with 
home office officials at periodic intervals. 
In the absence of national meetings due 
to travel restrictions, other companies 
have developed plans for “taking the 
home office out to the field.” This is 


done by having small groups of home 
office officials travel to individual agen- 





Report of Joint Field Cooperation Committee 
How Companies Are Helping Agents and Also Improving 


cies, or by conducting regional meetings 
that minimize traveling by members of 
the field force. 

Other companies are reported to be 
conducting “conventions by mail,” by is- 
suing to their field forces, in printed 
form, the material that used to be pre- 
sented in national meetings. The fre- 
quent use of recorded speeches at local 
agency meetings or regional meetings is 
also reported. Many new developments 
in the use of mail communications are 
also described. 


Training and Retraining 

Increased training activities are de- 
veloping better informed agents, pre- 
pared for greater service to the public. 
Courses, both for managers and agents, 
are described, including courses given 
by outside organizations as well as by 
life insurance companies themselves. 
Their purpose is to increase the effici- 
ency of agents and managers by improv- 


ing their attitude, by increasing their 
knowledge, by developing their skills, 
and by inculcating proper work habits. 


Many companies are actively encourag- 
ing their agents to study for the CLU 
designation, and assist them in financ- 
ing such courses. 


Improving Public Relations 

Naturally, the subject of improving 
public relations with the public, policy- 
holder group and their own field forces 
is one of the principal ones now engag- 
ing the attention of the companies. The 
report illustrates some of the methods 
by which this is being done. Position 
taken is that the policyholder comes first. 
He is recognized as having a definite 
interest in his company’s affairs. The 
policyholder speaks for the public. He 
makes comparisons. He tells others of 
his experience with his company, and, 
particularly with his agent. The policy- 
holder who has only occasional contact 
with his company or its agents must 
form opinions from these infrequent ex- 
periences—unless the company tells him 
its story through the agent, by direct 
mail, or by general advertising. There 
are evidences of the increased use of 
each. 

A nation-wide survey of public opin- 
ion was made by one company that dis- 
closed grievances against life insurance 
in general and life insurance agents. It 
formed a guide for future efforts. 

The entire company’s correspondence 
system was humanized. Company forms 
and requirements were revised to elimi- 
nate non-essential, annoying red tape. 

More careful attention is being given 
to training personnel in dealing with the 
public with interest and courtesy. This 
is true with many companies. 

Home office facilities have been 
created to furnish publicity for the com- 
pany and its individual agents. 

Millions of booklets on public health 
have been distributed to the public by 
companies. Recognition of company’s 
employe’s part in dealing with public is 
also covered in the report. Several com- 
panies reported to the committee that 
careful attention to home office and par- 
peer ye agency personnel training in 
public relations is given. Wherever life 
insurance can be brought home to the 
public as illustrating its importance to 
the national economy it is done. 

Recently, a great institutional adver- 
tising campaign by insurance companies 
was started, and has made a most favor- 
able impression on the public. 

Recruiting New Agents 


Commenting on the acute manpower 
shortage in many districts the report 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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AN 


OPPORTUNITY 
(Not Previously Open) 


For Three 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


The tremendous wartime 
growth and permanent in- 
dustrialization of this area, 
which necessitated a decen- 
tralization of our Agency 
facilities, has created an at- 
tractive opportunity for 
three high-grade life insur- 
ance men who are capable 
of acting in a supervisory 


capacity. 


The Company is well estab- 
lished in the territory having 
ranked among the top ten 
in both production of or- 
dinary and insurance in force 
in the state for the past 20 
years. 


To the applicants selected 

we offer a direct Home Of- 
fice contract providing sal- 

ary, expense account, office, 

secretary, commissions, and 

liberal pension plan. 


Please give us a complete 
picture of your life insurance 
experience in your first let- 
ter and also include age, 
family status, and Selective 
Service Order Number. 
Your inquiry will, of course, 
be held confidential until 
you authorize us to contact 
present employer. 


Write: Box 1478, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 





















Myrick On Difficulty 
Of Net Estate Creation 


GROWING TAXATION BURDENS 





Amer. College of Life Underwriters 
Chairman Sees Insurance As Most 
Certain Protection 





Julian S. Myrick, second vice presi- 
dent Mutual Life, and board chairman 
of American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, on September 9 told 300 members 
and guests of Boston Chapter, CLU, that 
under today’s income and estate tax laws 
a man must earn $85,000 a year and live 
on $16,300 of it in order to leave a net 
estate of $100,000 for his family ten years 
from now. Life insurance is the obvious 
way for a man to create a competence 
in the light of present tax situation, said 


“ 


Mr. Myrick, but he warned that “no 
one knows for certain what tomorrow’s 
tax laws may provide, and, if recent ac- 
tion may be taken as any criterion, then 
we may expect that the imposition of 
additional taxes upon a man’s life in- 
surance estate will certainly continue to 
occur to the legislators. Continuing Mr. 
Myrick said in part: 

In view of the obvious fact that <oday the 
amount of so-called “spendable funds’ avail- 
able to a man for the creation of a competence 
for his widow and children will go further in 
life insurance than in other forms of savings, 
believe that a deduction for life insurance pre- 
miums up to a reasonable amount should be 
allowed in calculating income tax; that the 
recent exclusion of $40,000 of life insurance from 
estate tax should be immediately restored; and 
that, in order to help families conserve what- 
ever estate they may inherit and promptly pay 
their taxes on it—and this point is most im- 
portant—life insurance specifically earmarked for 
payment of estate taxes should not be included 
in the taxable estate. This would not only 
benefit the family but the U. S. Treasury as 
well, for it would definitely assure the Govern- 
ment of its estate tax revenue no matter what 
the structure of the estate might be. 

Disagrees with President of Harvard 

Mr. Myrick took issue with a recent 
magazine article written by Harvard 
President, Dr. James B. Conant in which 
Dr. Conant calls for a post-war “Ameri- 
can radical” who would be “resolute in 
his demand to confiscate (by Constitu- 
tional methods) all property once a gen- 
eration” and would “demand really ef- 
fective inheritance and gift taxes and 
the breaking up of trust funds and 

rh ; 4 n 
estates.” Mr. Myrick in commenting, 
said in part: 

The tax situation today shows us pretty con- 
clusively that Dr, Conant is a little late in 
calling for “American radicals.” Their hot 
breath already is upon us, and if they continue 
to expand and to apply their distorted phil- 
osophy they inevitably will throw millions of 
people upon the state for their security. And 
every time people accept a guarantee of secur- 
ity from the state they surrender an equal 
amount of freedom—the very thing we are fight- 
ing to preserve, 

_ I have always believed in the initiative and 
incentive which personal liberty inspires and the 
obligations to society which personal liberty 
demands. If I didn’t believe in those things I 
wouldn’t be in the life insurance business which 
certainly has its humanitarian roots down deep 
in the fertile soil of personal liberty, personal 
initiative and maintenance of the home. 

_ Our tax experts should remember that life 
insurance is indemnification in character. Its 
purpose is to make no one rich; to reap no 
profits for the beneficiary. It indemnifies a 
widow and children against the loss of income 
occasioned by the death of the breadwinner. 





UNION MUTUAL’S LARGE GAIN 

Paid business of the Union Mutual 
Life, Portland, Me., for August exceeded 
that for the corresponding period a year 
ago by 39%. 


Appointed Agency Secretary 


JOHN P. McDONALD 


Promotion of John P. McDonald to 
the newly created office of agency secre- 
tary by the Northwestern Mutual Life 
has been announced by Grant L. Hill, 
director of agencies. Associated with 
the home office of the company for the 
last eighteen years, Mr. McDonald 
started in the secretary’s department 
and in 1935 joined the agency depart- 
ment. He has a specialized knowledge 
of office procedure and general agency 
cost accounting and, as agency assistant 
the last eight years, his work has been 
largely concerned with general agency 
financial operations and management. 

Mr. McDonald took special training 
at the University of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee, and is a graduate of the 1938 
school of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, and for several years has 
served on the committee on agency field 
costs of the Bureau. He assisted in 
formulating the company’s agents retire- 
ment plan, and has served as treasurer 
since it was established. 





HONOR W. E. BIXBY 

The Kansas City Life announced its 
fieldmen produced 2924 applications for 
a total volume of $6,465,706 during the 
month of August., On August 20, 614 
birthday applications for a total volume 
of $1,633,484 were presented to W. E. 
Bixby, president of the company. This 
is an increase over the amount submitted 
on his birthday last year. 





GROTON ON EASTERN VISIT 

Vice President Cary Groton of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., is on 
a trip that will take him to Hartford, 
Conn.; New York; Newark, N. J.; Chi- 
cago and other midwestern centers in 
furtherance of the company’s accident 
and health department development 
plans. 





52% INCREASE FOR AUGUST 

Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., reports 
that its paid business for August was 
52% ahead of the corresponding month 
last year. Insurance in force increased 
during August by more than $500,000. 














~ Check the POINTS OF EXTRA PROTECTION 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


A. A, Rydgren, President 
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Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President et) 


METROPOLITAN TRANSFER 





J. A. Blades to Richmond; P. B. Ma- 
gruder, Gastonia, N. C.; A. C. Turbe. 
ville at S. C.; M. A. Brinkley, Ga. 

_ James A. Blades, formerly manager 
for the Metropolitan Life at Gastonia 
N. C,, has been named head of one of 
the company’s two district offices jn 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Blades joined the 
Metropolitan as an agent in Rich; iond 
fourteen years ago. He was assistant 
manager in Alexandria, Va., where I, 
served until 1934, when he was made an 
agency field instructor. In 1936 he be- 
came agency supervisor and in 194() }, 
was appointed manager in Gastonia, VC 
Philip B. Magruder, formerly manage: 
of one of the two district offices main 
tained by the Metropolitan in Richmond 
has been transferred to head the com. 
pany’s office at Gastonia, N. C., and it. 
two branch offices at Forest City and 
Shelby, N. C. Mr. Magruder joined the 
Metropolitan in 1907 as cashier in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In 1911 he became an avent 
and two years later was made an assist- 
ant manager. He was appointed mana- 
ger in 1921 and was head of the district 
offices in Raleigh, N. Washington 
D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Havre de Grace. 
Md. 
Almon C. Turbeville, a native of South 
Carolina, has been appointed manager 
for the Metropolitan’s Florence agency 
in South Carolina. He was formerly in 
charge of the company’s district office 
at Spartanburg, S. C. He succeeds Mar- 
shall A. Brinkley, who will be in charge 
of the La Grange, Ga., district. Mr. 
Turbeville joined the Metropolitan in 
1914 as an agent in Charleston. He 
became a field training instructor in 
1933 and agency supervisor in 1934, He 
was appointed manager of the company’s 
Chickamauga district office in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., in 1936, and in 1938 was 
transferred to the Spartanburg office. 





C. E. SHERER WITH SEABEES 





Given Farewell Dinner at Marion, O.; 
Fathe; Will Run Agency; Has 
Been With It Sometime 


Charles E. Sherer, Midland Mutual 
Life general agent, Marion, O., has been 
inducted into the Seabees. At a dinner 
given in his honor in Marion the agency 
pledged support to the new acting man- 
ager, L. E. Sherer, father of the general 
agent, who has been with the agency 
sometime. In addition to members ot 
the agency force the dinner was attended 
by J. A. Hawkins, vice president; R. C. 
Witherspoon, secretary; C. W. Grady, 
auditor; and J. G. Monroe, superintend- 
ent of agencies, representing the home 
office. Mr. Sherer is the fourth Midland 
Mutual general agent who is now with 
the armed forces. The Sherer agency 


pays for $1,500,000 a year. 





KELLY AGENCY EXCEEDS 1942 

I. Austin Kelly, III, manager of }idel- 
ity Mutual Life in New York, reports 
that by the end of August the paid-for 
volume and premiums produced by his 
agency had exceeded its entire 1942 pro 
duction. A large personal producer, Mr. 
Kelly has been the production pace 
maker of the agency in addition to his 
attention to managerial problems. He 1s 
a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 





J. P. LOUGHRIN APPOINTED 
John P. Loughrin was appointed gen 


eral agent for the Old Line Life insur 
ance Co., Milwaukee, and will make |: 
headquarters at Oshkosh, Wisco: 
Mr. Loughrin began his insurance care’ 
with the company ten years ago as Sj) 
cial agent and was promoted to distr 
agent in 1937. He has held members| 
in The Star Leaders’ Club, compos! 
of the company’s leading producer. ! 
the past six years. 









HARRY J. BROWN DEAD | 
Harry J. Brown, who was assoc'4 
with the Pacific Mutual Life for | 
five years, died at his home in 10 
Angeles ldst week. He is surviv' 
his widow and a daughter, Maria 
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Cordon V. Kuehner Dies 
In N. Y. Central Station 


IN POOR HEALTH FOR MONTHS 





Travelers Supt. of Agencies, Born in 
Canada; Once with Hartford and 
Chicago Branch Offices 





Gordon V. Kuehner, 51, superintend- 
ent of Life, Accident and Group agen- 
cies of i ng pei and a well-known fig- 

at Life Agency Officers conventions, 
tied suddenly on Thursday morning of 
last week in Grand Central Station, New 
York, while returning from a trip to 





Underwood & Underwood 
GORDON V. KUEHNER 


Canada. He had not been in good health 
since April, but his condition was show- 
ing constant apparent improvement. 

A Canadian, born in Waterloo, Ont., 
Mr. Kuehner after his school days be- 
came associated with the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway in the Western section of 
the Dominion. A few years later he 
left railroad work to become paymaster 
ff the Pearson Syndicate, stationed in 
Mexico. Returning to Canada he be- 
came affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
solidated Rubber Co. until 1920 with the 
exception of three years service with the 
Canadian Army in Europe. 

With Travelers 23 Years 

In April, 1920, he joined the Travelers, 
his first position being that of special 
agent with headquarters in Montreal. 
He was transferred to the company’s 
home office branch in Hartford where 
he was made assistant manager, in 1924 
becoming manager. From Hartford he 
was transferred to Chicago, serving the 
company as associate manager of the 
life, accident and Group department of 
the Chicago main office. Early in 1927 he 
was recalled to Hartford to become as- 
sistant superintendent of those agencies, 
later that year becoming superintendent. 

\ir. Kuehner always kept in close re- 
lationship with Canada where he had 
many friends formed in his early days, 
ind he was an attendant of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association’s 
cor ventions. 

sesides his widow, Beatrice W. Kueli- 

, he leaves two sons and a daughter, 
Pat tricia. Gordon, Jr., is a cadet of the 
\rmy Air Corps, stationed in Alabama; 
and Richard S., a second lieutenant in 
the Army Air Forces. 


FRANK I. McGRAW DIES 
‘rank I. McGraw, former underwrit- 
ing secretary for Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, died at the Iowa Methodist Hos- 
ital in Des Moines Monday of cancer. 
‘ retired from the Bankers Life last 
\pril after twenty-five years of service. 
He started his insurance career with the 





Guaranty Life of Davenport and was 


State Insurance Department examiner 
from 1915 to 1918 when he joined the 
Bankers Life. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 




















hey re Ol Frtende 


A veteran life insurance agent was 


asked by a young colleague: 


“Why do you place so much emphasis 
on service calls? Are they really worth- 
while? Do your policyholders appre- 


ciate them?” 


The veteran’s reply was brief but 


pointed. 
“They certainly do, and so do I.” 
“You? Why?” 


“Because my policyholders are the best 
prospects I have. I’ve already con- 


vinced them of the value of protection.” 








Ged) vurlential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


























P. R. Garrison, Former 
Pru Manager Here, Dies 


HAD BEEN IN POOR HEALTH 


Succeeded C. A. Foehl As Head of 
Prudential Agency at 217 Broadway; 
Brother a Travelers Officer 





P. Raymond Garrison, for years one 
of New York City’s Prudential Ordinary 
managers, died in East Orange General 
Hospital Wednesday morning following 
a long illness. 

It was as a $6 a week clerk in the 
home office that Mr. Garrison began Ii 





P. RAYMOND GARRISON 


insurance career. After six years in 
Newark he was sent to the New York 
office of Robert J. Mix as cashier. De- 
ciding he wanted field experience he 
sold insurance for a time after hours. 
He ther became assistant manager. C. 
A. Foel. had succeeded Mr. Mix as 
manager and when Mr. Foehl died in 
1929 Garrison succeeded him. Agency 
was at 217 Broadway. 

In November, 1931, the thirtieth anni- 
versay of “Garry” in insurance was 
honored at a banquet held in Hotel 
Commodore, agency writing $2,500,000 
for the month. George H. Chace, now 
vice president, was principal speaker. 
Others from home office included Valen- 
tine Howell, now vice president and chief 
actuary; Dr. J. Allen Patten, A. N. F. 
Gray and Samuel MacLeod. In January, 
1940, Mr. Garrison retired. 

Mr. Garrison was a brother of Fred 
S. Garrison, secretary of Travelers In- 
demnity. 


Senator Bankhead Plans 
Insured Farm Mortgages 


A Congressional bill to create a sys 
tem of farm mortgage insurance along 
the lines of FHA insured urban mort- 
gages will be introduced by Senator 
John H. Bankhead of Alabama when 
Congress reconvenes, according to re- 
ports from Washington. The inference 
is that large funds of institutional in 
vestors would be attracted to the insured 
farm mortgages. 





Testimonial Dinner Given To 
P. E. Tumblety in Jamestown 


Peter E. Tumblety, first vice president, 
Empire State Mutual Life of Jamestown, 
N. Y.. was given a testimonial dinner 
recently at a country club near James- 
town by a group of friends in apprecia- 
tion of his efforts in bringing to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the reinsurance agree 
ment between his company and the 
Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles 
whereby the Empire State took over 
the insurance department of the FOE. 

Morgan O. Doolittle, Empire Mutual’s 
president, presided at the dinner and 
presented Mr. Tumblety with a diamond 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Need of Budgeting Told 
By the New York Life 


REASON FOR 40 PAGE BOOKLET 


Says in These War Emergency Times 
Check Should Be Kept Against 


Extravagance 


The New York Life Budget Book 
which has gone to the field provides for 
giving a complete and accurate picture 
of a person’s financial status month by 
With it can be seen at a 


month. glance 


just where one’s money has gone, where 
spent, how much has been 


On it is 


it has been 
saved and for what 
listed probable 
made for 


purposes, 
taxes and the possible 
them—everything 


wants to 


deductions 
home 
about income. 
40 pages in the booklet. On 


an efficient manager 
know 

There are 
Pages 4 and 5 there is the 
of Monthly In the box is set 
down the monthly income, actual or esti- 
Then, 


“Estimate 
Sudget.” 


mated. in another box, set down, 


on a monthly basis, are the tax records: 
Social Security tax, Federal and State 
income taxes, real estate and personal 
property taxes and so on, estimating 
where necessary. 

Provision is then made for subtracting 
taxes from income, and arriving at the 
net budgetable income, which is the all 
important figure on which the budget is 
based, the New York Life says. For ex- 
ample, a person earning $300 a month, 
whose taxes come to $75 a month, has 
for budgeting purposes an income of 
only $225 a month. Unless this deduc- 
tion of taxes is taken into account the 
budgeteer will find himself in difficul- 
ties at some future date. 

Federal Income Tax Information 

There are entries in the various col- 
umns for food and other items and what 
is felt should be set aside each month 
for such items. Some expenditures are 
made annually, and these amounts are 
divided by 12. 

\fter the necessary every day ex- 
penses are completed one is ready to 
start the budget. 

Six pages are devoted to memoranda 
for Federal Income Tax purposes which 
will be of great help in preparing figures 
for the preliminary tax estimates and 
final Federal Income tax returns. 

Why Company Issued Booklet 

In discussing why the Budget Book 
will fill a want with thousands of fami- 
lies the New York Life says: 

“Probably there never has been a time 
in the history of our country when the 
public welfare has been so directly de- 
pendent upon the care and_ skill with 
which people can control the spending 
of their income. 

“In ordinary times, 
ditures usually affect only 
ber of people. They are more or less 
private matters. In critical times like 
these, however, unwise or unnecessary 
spending may have very far-reaching re- 
sults. Today there is an implied respon 
sibility that no expenditure be made 
which may harm or impair the national 
war effort for the way in which people 
spend their incomes will have a direct 


a person’s expen- 
a limited num- 


bearing on the economic stability of our 
country during the period which lies 
ahead 

“In the present war emergency, ex- 


travagance must give way to frugality 
ind simplicity. We should eliminate 
most of the ‘frills’ and unnecessary ex 
penditures which we normally accept as 
a matter of course. We should budget 
our expenses carefully and strictly and 
set aside the greatest possible share of 
our present income for such purposes 


as the purchase of War Bonds and 
Stamps, the payment of life insurance 
premiums and deposits in savings and 
thrift accounts 


thought of controlling 
down expenditures that 


“It is with the 
and tracking 


this edition of the New York Life Bud- 
get Book is offered. It is a 


Book’ dey 


‘Record 


eloped along practical, usable 


Cooperation Report 


(Continued from Page 3) 


says that many companies have assisted 
their agency organizations on this prob- 
lem by developing improved recruiting 
plans. Such plans include recruiting 
portfolios as guides to managers in find- 
ing and selecting qualified candidates 
and photographic presentations to use 
as visual aids in picturing to prospective 
agents the opportunities offered. Special 
methods for recruiting women agents 
are described, as are selection tests de- 
veloped to weed out obvious misfits. 
Wartime Services to Policyholders and 
Agents 

The report includes exhibits of book- 
lets that many companies have issued 
to inform their policyholders of the ef- 
fects of war service on their policies. 
Some companies, it is stated, have or- 
ganized War Service Bureaus to give 
special handling to the problems of those 
in the armed forces, while other com- 
panies have issued booklets and other 
material to policyholders and the pub- 
lic, giving timely suggestions on civilian 
defense, prevention of accidents, main- 
tenance of health and the individual’s 
possibilities for war service. 

Wartime services for agents include 





lines that, we feel, will distinctly help you 
see just where your money is going. 
Endorsed by Elizabeth Fraser 
One page of the book is devoted to 
the views on the Budget Book given by 
Elizabeth Fraser, Saturday Evening Post 
war correspondent. She says in part: 
“In this critical period of our nation’s 
history when rationing, War Bonds and 
withholding taxes are part and parcel 
of our daily lives as the necessary price 
of victory every family should be finan- 
cial-minded. Every family must know 
how and when and where the money 
goes in order to meet its war obliga- 
tions. This budget book will, I believe, 
be a very substantial aid in achieving 
that goal. May it be widely used.” 


wartime sales and service suggestions, 
distribution of material on the contribu- 
tion of the life insurance business and 
the agent to the war effort, payment of 
war service allowances to agents in the 
armed forces, continuance of renewal 
commissions for such agents, regardless 
of new production requirements, the 
“freezing” of the honor roll, production 
club and pension plan status of agents 
in the armed forces, and announcements 
to policyholders of the induction of their 
agents into military or naval service. 
The bulletins and magazines of many 
companies carry news about men in the 
armed forces, and many companies have 
developed plans for sending letters and 
gifts to agents in service to make them 
feel that they are still part of the com- 
pany and that places will be ready for 


them at the end of the war. 
s 


Company Prospecting Aids 

The report states that most com- 
panies are now giving increasing aid 
to their agents in the matter of pros- 
pecting. This is being done by one com- 
pany through the establishment of a 
Home Office Prospecting Bureau, which 
works with the company’s agencies to 
develop good prospecting procedure. 
Other methods in use include distribu- 
tion of market surveys and other pros- 
pecting material to agents, the mailing 
of inquiry forms with premium notices 
and receipts, and special prospecting aids 


for the development of women pros- 
pects. 
Agents’ Compensation and Retirement 


Plans 

Great progress is reported in the im- 
provement of compensation and retire- 
ment plans for agents, the general pur- 
poses of which are to stabilize income, 
provide greater rewards for the “career” 
agent, eliminate the “transient” agent, 
and provide compensation for service as 
well as sales. 

Several companies report the estab- 
lishment *of new compensation plans in 
the form of salaries, continuous service 
renewals, bonus plans and readjustment 
in commission rates. Most new plans, 





for 


Pacific coast. 





AN UNUSUAL 
SALARIED OPPORTUNITY 


RIGHT WOMAN 


A company which believes in the real future of 
women in the life insurance business has an opening 
for an experienced woman life agent with a success- 
ful record who has the capacity and desire to get into 
organization work. This attractive position, which will 
require the supervision of women, has been created 
by the expansion of our Women's Department on the 


Salary, office allowance, expense account, over- 
writing and personal retirement plan offered. Employ- 
ment will be direct with home office but personal 
production privileges permitted. 


If the thought of living in the West and working 
with an alert progressive company with more than 
200 millions in force appeals to you, write Box Number 
1480, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y. for full information. 


In first letter please state length of your life insur- 
ance experience, number of years with present com- 
pany, educational background, other previous busi- 
ness and supervisory experience if any. Your inquiry 
will be held strictly confidential. 


the 



















THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


52nd YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 
conservative management and 
strength. 
e 


JAY R. BENTON, President 

EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 
<¢ 4, y-T: 

e 


HOME OFFICE 


Boston, Massachusetts 








the report states, tend to reduce first 
year commissions and vested renewals 
in order to provide the career agent with 
larger renewals for longer periods at 
the expense of those who try life in- 
surance and drop out. 

One company reports a_ persistency 
bonus payable in monthly installments, 
plus a service commission. Another re- 
ports a new salary plan for new agents 
extending over a period of two years, 
with no indebtedness created during that 
probationary period. 

large percentage of life insurance 
companies, the report says, have intro- 
duced, or are now planning to intro- 
duce, retirement plans for agents. Most 
plans provide for joint contributions by 
the agent and the company. 

Simplifying the Agents’ Job 

Pointing out that public relations as 
well as the agent’s efficiency suffer from 
needlessly complicated requirements, thie 
report lists many things that companies 
are doing to simplify their procedures. 
These include the adoption of non-medi- 
cal selection, the elimination of unneces- 
sary forms and records, simplification of 
branch office procedure, mail and tele- 
phone plans to eliminate unnecessary 
calls by agents, streamlining of rate 
books and plans for reducing the vol- 
ume of correspondence required of 
agents. 

Agents’ Recognition and Awards _ 

The report states that most companies 
have established honor clubs and other 
forms of recognition for their national, 
regional or agency leaders. In lieu of 
leaders’ meetings, several companies ar 
conducting a Victory Conference at tlic 
end of the war. Another company brings 
its club leaders to the home office for 
formal presentation of awards. ile: 
awards for length of service are made 
by various companies. : 

At the conclusion of the report, t!) 
Joint Committee on Field Cooperation 
asks each company receiving the stu) 
to report back within thirty days as 
the ways in which the material has heen 
used. Upon receipt of responses, 1! 
Committee intends to advise all con 
panies of the results, so that ideas and 
suggestions for practical uses of 
report may be exchanged. 


HARRY T. WRIGHT’S BUSINESS 
During the past year Harry T. Wright 
Equitable Society, Chicago, and formic! 
president of National Association of | 1 
Underwriters, has written a rather 
stantial amount of Group business. 
one of the Group life cases nearly 20),(4#) 
lives were covered. Case was writ! 
jointly with M. Lee Alberts, promin’' 
Chicago agent. 

This is the twentieth year, by 
way, in which Mr. Wright will have w"' 
ten $1,000,000 or more. 
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“I couldn’t fly a plane, use a bomb-sight or fire a rifle if I had 
to. I am just one of the millions of Americans who are not 
in uniform and who stand mighty little chance of ever getting 
into one. 

“But it’s not the size of our Army and Navy that is beat- 
ing you, Adolf... you had a pretty large army of your own. 
You made your big mistake when you figured you could beat 
us down by force of arms. You didn’t realize that every 
American man, woman and child will do 
his part behind the lines until freedom is 
assured again. 

“Some are airplane spotters; some are air 
raid wardens; some are auxiliary police. 


Some are blood donors or volunteer nurses. 


‘TM JUST A CIVILIAN, ADOLF...” 





ProvipENT MutTvA. 





‘“‘Then, too, there are 67 millions of us Americans who own life 


insurance. That sounds harmless, doesn’t it, Adolf? But it 
means that a steady stream of premium dollars is being in- 
vested in Uncle Sam’s treasury bonds. It means that our sav- 
ings are helping to keep down inflation. And it means that 
the boys ‘‘over there” are less anxious about the folks back 
home and that American men and women here sleep sounder 
at night because of the protection which life insurance gives. 

“Sorry, Adolf, but you guessed wrong. 
You thought Americans were a pushover 
because they weren’t out to gain some- 
thing. On the contrary! We are tough 
because we have more to lose than any 


other people on the face of the earth.” 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 


@ Founded 1865 
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Farmers to Stay on 
Farms, Says Bushnell 


WANT CHILDREN CLOSE TO SOIL 


Amicable Relations Between Banks and 
Rural People, Says Equitable Man 
After Survey Trip 


The recent survey made by Vance L. 
Sushnell, second vice president of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, of farm 
conditions in the Central West, principal 


objective of which was to learn the 
present economic status of the. farmer, 
obtaining the information directly on 


the spot from the men who know most 
about the situation, has attracted con- 
siderable attention in head offices of 
companies. 

The trip was one of the basic factors 
in the formation of the new “Equitable 
Plan for the Business of Farming,” a 
story about which was recently printed 
in. The Eastern Underwriter. Part of 
that plan is a large kit of sales material 
especially prepared for the rural terri 
tories. The Equitable and several other 
life companies are going after the rural 
business in a big way, the market havine 
broadened tremendously because of the 
gain in income of the farmers and other 
angles which make them larger buyers 
of insurance. Some of the companies 
are using extensive space in farm journal 
advertising columns. The farm journals 
are now the chief boosters of life insur 
ance of any publications in the country. 


Farm Paper People Helpful 

Among the farm journal people whom 
Mr. Bushnell saw on his trip who proved 
helpful were Don Ross, Frank Furbush, 
FE. T. Meredith and W. F. Jones of 
Successful Farming, which is published 
in Des Moines by Meredith Publishing 
Co.: Horace C. Klein, Webb Publishing 
Co., St. Paul, and Ronert Hochgraf of 
the Midwest Farm Papers. 

The Equitable’s farm mortgage de- 
partment had conducted a survey of the 
situation which brought conclusions to 
the Society that the life insurance com- 
panies are face to face with a marvelous 
expanding market in the farm sections, 
a market capable of developing in a 
great variety of channels that open up 
needs which will not be met until many 
millions of dollars are written on these 
farmers and their families. 

Mr. Bushnell started out to find how 
deeply the market can be probed and 
particularly how it is stacking up from 
the economic standpoint. During his 
trip he had heart to heart talks with 
















THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA, REPRESENTING OVER ONE 
MILLION POLICYHOLDERS, HAS INVESTED 280 MILLION 
DOLLARS IN BONDS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


N. Y. Million Dollar Men 
I. Austin Kelly Guests 
GATHER AT YALE CLUB HERE 
New Members of Renad Table Meet 
Veteran Members Before Going 


to Pittsburgh Convention 


I. Austin Kelly, ITI, general agent, 


Fidelity Mutual Life, and member of 
Million Dollar Round ‘Table, was host 
at a luncheon to New York City mem- 
bers of the Round Table, event being 





I. AUSTIN KELLY, III. 


held Wednesday at Yale Club. Mr. 
Kelly said there had been several new 
members of the Round Table who quali- 





farmers, their families; bankers, farm 
publishers and others. 
Questions He Asked Farmers 

Sitting down with the farmers some 
questions he asked were these: “Do you 
operate with your local bank ?” “How do 
you regard bankers?” “Have they helped 
you improve your farm?” “Have they 
enabled you to enlarge it satisfactorily ?” 
“What is your attitude towards mort- 
gages?” “Will it be possible for you 
to meet your new obligations because 
of loans advanced for maintenance of 








WANTED 


A Real Honest-to-Goodness 
assistant to general agent. 


Opportunity available to experi- 
enced life insurance man. Salary 
and commission. Box 1476, The 
Eastern Underwriter, N. Y. C. 7. 














thought this would be the occasion to 
give them an opportunity to meet each 
other and the other members of longer 
standing. Those present who have been 
in Round Table longest were Maurice 
Lindner, Travelers, sixteen years a 
member; and Daniel Auslander, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, ten years. 

Among others present were David B. 
Fluegelman, Robert U. Redpath, Jr., 
Harold L. Barnett and Albert M. Otter- 
bourg, Northwestern Mutual; J. Weldon 
Currie, Mutual Benefit; William Maisel, 
Massachusetts Mutual; David Marks, 


Tr., Leo Mirsky and Charles H. Weiss, 
New England Mutual. A number of 
those present will attend Pittsburgh 
convention of National Association. 
Principal discussion was of Pension 
Trust situation. 

rs ET oe ere 


the farm or for improvement and ex- 
pansion?” “How do you meet your 
notes?” “How do you decide about allo- 
cation of your crops?” “How do you get 
enough help to make harvesting of your 
crops possible?” “What is your net cash 
income ?” “What do you want your cash 
income.to be?” “If not large enough, 
how can you_increase_it ee 


Other Questions Included These 


“How long does it take you to pay off 
the notes you give for use in purchasing 
farm equipment?” “What are you doing 
in improving the soil?” 

Mr. Bushnell found that the relations 
between the farmers and the bankers 
is an amicable, friendly one. There 
couldn’t be a greater contrast with that 
of some years ago in depth of the de- 
pression when foreclosures were general. 
He also felt sure after these visits that 
farmers are good business men, that, 
most of them know exactly how to de- 
velop their properties with the future 
safety in mind; and that thev have a 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Michigan Department Drafts 
Rules for New Group Law 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 7—The Michi- 
gan Insurance Department is shaping 
into final form a set of rules to govern 
the writing of group life insurance under 
the 1943 “Discretionary” Act, which per- 
mits setting up new groups heretofore 
barred from participation in group plans, 
A hearing on the tentative rules has been 
held at which representative of inter- 
ested companies offered some sugves 
tions for modifications which are beine 
made and the regulations then will hc 
submitted to the attorney general for 
his approval in accordance with pro 
visions of another 1943 act which  re- 
quires this procedure prior to the filing 
of rulings with the secretary of state by 
all state departments. 

The new law, as explained by Com 
missioner David A. Forbes and Seth 
Burrell, head of the Department's life 
division, “permits the formation of in 
surable groups by the fractioning of an 
otherwise single group or by the com- 
bining of two or more small groups.” 
Thus the commissioner can approve as 
a group any body of not less than 250 
persons who appear to fall into a natu 
ral grouping even though they do not 
come within the specifications of the 
usual group such as being employes of 
a single employer or members of a single 
organization. 

Commissioner Forbes, in explaining his 
attitude toward the new law which mani 
fests itself in formualtion of the rules to 
be adopted, noted that he “does not 1 
gard this act as a directive to open the 
gates to novel and experimental cove! 
ages but rather as remedial measure for 
the purpose of permitting the alleviation 
of unfair, incomplete or arbitrary pri 
scriptions.” 





H. K. SCHOCH RESIGNS 

S. T. Whatley, vice president of tl 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., has announced 
the resignation effective September 15 
of H. K. Schoch, general agent at |’ 
troit, because of ill health. Mr. Schoch’s 
successor has not yet been sel 
Following graduation and subs i 
post graduate work at Susquehanna (1 
versity, Mr. Schoch specialized as a *2! 
engineer. He joined the Aetna | 
1925 as assistant general agent 1! 
cago. In 1928 he was appointed ¢ 
agent at Boston and in 1930 was 
general agent at Detroit, in whic! 
pacity he has served for thirteen 

Some of Mr. Schoch’s activities i” | 
insurance circles have included su 
fices as that of director of the [e' 
General Agents and Managers A 
tion, national committeeman 
National Association of Life Ul: 
writers, and a member of that as 
tion’s executive committee for x¢ 
agents and managers. 


PRU WAR CLAUSE FOR MINN 
The Prudential has issued a new wa 
and aviation clause for use in Minnesota 
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wture of a nuchty war \Neapon 





~~ OLD SAYING about the pen being 
mightier than the sword was never 
truer than it is today. 


The swords of modern war are tanks and 
planes and ships and bombs. These things 
cost money... huge sums of money...and 
that makes money the first requirement in 
fighting a war. 

Every time an American opens up a 
fountain pen and writes a check to pay 
taxes, or to buy a War Bond, or to sign a 
pledge to put at least 10% of his pay into 


War Bonds, that pen is helping to make 
possible the swords of modern warfare. 


Your Government not only can’t fight a 
war without money, but Victory will re- 
quire all the money you can spare! And your 
Government needs that money right now! 


Buy all the War Bonds you possibly can. 
Buy them regularly by making every pay 
day Bond day! No doubt you are now 
doing your bit ... but the time has come 
for all of us to do our best. Buy an eatra 
War Bond this month. 


Through investment in Government 
Bonds, your life insurance companies are 
helping to finance the war effort. Metro- 
politan, for example, has invested substan- 
tial sums forthe benefit of its policyholders. 
Metropolitan’s Home Office and Field em- 
ployees are also buying War Bonds by 


direct purchase as well as through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. 

Our boys are giving their lives... the 
least that we can do is to lend our money! 
U. S. War Savings Stamps may be pur- 
chased from any Metropolitan agent, or at 
any Metropolitan office. 





COPYRIGHT 1943-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


25h ANNIVERSARY “TOS 1993 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 

















THIS IS THE SIXTY-FOURTH in Metropolitan’s series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. It appears in: Collier’s, Sept. 4; Forbes, 


Mercury, Sept. 


Sept. 1; Newsweek, Sept. 6; United States News, Sept. 3; Time, 
Sept. 6; Nation’s Business, Sept.; This Week, Sept. 12; American 
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Management Conference 
At Chicago Sept. 25-26-27 


E. FITZGERALD GEN’L CHAIRMAN 
Full Program of Prowinent Speakers 
Prepared; Names and Topics; To Be 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel 
The Life Office Msnniiesnns Associa- 
tion will hold its annual conference at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
September 25-26-27. The theme of the 
conference will be “Gearing Life Office 
Operations to War Conditions.” Edmund 
litzgerald, vice president, Northwestern 
Mutual, will be general chairman. Dis- 
cussion leaders, with the topics, for both 
morning and afternoon sessions, follow: 
Laaanies 2) morning — presidential 
address “Adjusting Life Office Opera- 
tions to War Conditions,” James B. Slim- 
mon, vice president and secretary, Aetna 
Life; “Meeting Life Company Personnel 
Problems in the War Era,” Harold R. 
Bixler, personal director, Mutual Life of 
New York; ‘ ‘Operating Under the Wage 
Stabilization Order.” E, McNatt, di- 
rector, wage el dy Seision, War 
Labor Board. 
Afternoon - 
Life Insurance Companies,” 


“Post-War Planning for 
Adolph A. 


Rydg sren, president, Continental Life; 
“Payroll Accounting Systems Utilizing 
Various Types of Equipment,” Logan J. 


Massee, planning department, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; “A Bonus Plan for 
Office Workers Based on Merit Rating,” 
tugene L. Benge, president, Benge As- 
sociates. 
September 26, morning — Industrial 
Seminar—An intormal round-table con- 
ference will be held for the discussion 
of “Handling Industrial Insurance Busi- 


ness.” Topics of discussion will be, 
Home Office Operating Problems, Un- 
derwriting Problems and Field Prob- 
lems. The Personnel Seminar will also 


hold a morning session to discuss - rob- 
lems in Personnel Administration.” 

Evening—“Training Within Industry,” 
Major Paul Roberts, chief of training 
section, civilian personnel branch, office 
of the quartermaster general. 


September 27, morning — “Discontinu- 


ance of the Second Premium Notice,” 
James Scott, secretary, Guardian Life 
Insurance Co.; “The Allocation of Ex- 


penses for Annual Statement Purposes,” 
( ‘harles B. Laing, supervisor, Prudential; 
“Utilizing Functional Costs Analysis for 
Ixpense Distribution,” M. H. Levita, 
comptroller, Commonwealth Life; “Con- 
siderations in Extending the Work Week 
Beyond Forty Hours,” Marion A. Bills, 
assisti int secretary, Aetna Life; “Civilian 
Versonnel Administration in the U: 5. 
Avec Ordnance Department,” Colonel 
W. C. Pew, chief, civilian personnel 
branch, office of the chief of ordnance. 

Afteronon — “Symposium on ‘Wartime 
conomy Mansarer ”; “Streamlining 
Home Office Operations to Meet the 
Current Labor Shortage,” John M. 
l;rown, assistant secretary, Canada Life. 
\ general discussion will be held and 
the 1943 report on “Wartime Economy 
Measures” issued by the staff office will 
conclude the meeting. 


JERSEY ASS’N MEETS SEPT. 23 
Plans are being made for the coming 
season by the board of directors and 
officers of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey, of which 
Philip J. Torsney is president. The 
ineetings will aim to be of a wider scope 
and of greater educational benefit to the 


members than hitherto. Each session 
will have two speakers. The first meet- 
ing will be held in the Robert Treat 


Hotel September 23 at 2:45 p.m. The 
speakers will be E. Paul Huttinger, vice 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, and 
(;ene Flack, trade relations counsel of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. and vice 
president of the Sales Executive Club 


of New York. 





REACHES 1943 QUOTA 
Albert E. Payton, general agent, New 
England Mutual, Los Angeles, reports 
his agency had reached its entire 1943 
quota at the close of August. 
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FIELD UNDERWRITER 
IS IMPORTANT fiulse 


By 
J. B. Maclean, President, 


Actuarial Society of America 





. . « Field Underwriting is a profession. 


. . . One of the most striking developments in the life in- 
surance business has been the improvement in the quality of 
the field forces and the increasing recognition by the com- 
panies of their responsibility to the public in the matter of 
selection and training of field representatives. 








. . » We in the business know that there are now many Field 
Underwriters who are professional men or women in every 
sense of the word. They are qualified to advise their clients 
on the numerous problems which corifront the purchaser or 
owner of a life insurance policy. Their service is of far- 


reaching importance. 


. When we think of the importance of his life insurance 
to the average man—frequently the sole provision for his 
dependents—it is strange that in the past there should not 
have been a greater recognition of the need for education 
and training amounting to a professional qualification on the 
part of the field representative. Fortunately this need is now 
recognized and this is resulting in a constantly growing bet- 
terment in the status of the Field Underwriter, both in his 
relations with his company and with the public. 


. . « The status of the Field Underwriter should, I believe, 
be a professional one. To those who wish to make it so I 
recommend the view expressed by a great philosopher, Sir 
Francis Bacon, more than three hundred years ago; (it has 
been adopted as a motto by the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain) :— 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession; 
from the which as men of course do seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavour themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and ornament thereunto.” 


This space has been offered to leaders in the fife insurance fraternity in 
the interest of properly appraising the value of field underwriting in wartime 
America. It is hoped that this series will prove beneficial to Field Under- 
writers of this and all companies. Reprints will be gladly furnished on request. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of the Board 
William P. Worthington, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


James A. Fulton, President 
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Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, lac. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














CLU AWAKDS AT NALU MEETING 





Designations and Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency to be Made in Pittsburch 
September 16 
Experience credentials of the ” 

candidates who completed the CLU 
aminations this year and of eight c iad 
dates who completed examinations in 
earlier years were recently reviewed by 
the College’s registration board, which 
consists of John A. Stevenson, chairman, 
William M. Duff and Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan. The board has recommended 
award of the CLU designation to 149 
candidates and of the certificate of pro- 
ficiency to four others. Assuming ap- 
proval of this recommendation by the 
board of trustees of the College at. its 
next meeting on September 13, these 
candidates will be granted their diplomas 
a the sixteenth annual conferment of 
the American College to be held in 
Pittsburgh, September 16, in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
As soon as the registration board re- 
ceives information for each of the re- 
maining candidates who has completed 
the entire series of examinations showing 
that the three-year experience require- 
ment has been fully met, award of the 
proper diploma will be recommended. 
Since the annual conferment of the 
College is on a national basis and some 
successful candidates are unable to at- 
tend, College officials also stress local 
presentation of diplomas at meetings of 
CLU chapters and life underwriters 
associations. Although the regular na- 
tional conferment legally conveys to the 
candidate all the privileges associated 
with possession of the CLU designation 
or the certificate of proficiency, the less 
formal local presentation ceremony gives 
suitable recognition to his achievement 
among his friends and associates. 





WEST COAST CONFERENCE 

California-Western States Life, Cali 
fornia, will hold a two day conference 
of managers and field men September 
16-17. Managers and unit managers will 
attend the first day’s sessions and the 
second day program will also include 
the field forces. Ray Cox, vice president 


Ernest Gutterson, inspector of age neies 
and Stella. Gibbs will be home office 
representatives attending. Among those 


scheduled to appear on the program are: 
George L. Bolstad, 
Angeles agency; Lloyd W. 
the Central agency, Los Angeles; 


Hummel ot 


Si yphia 


Bliven, unit manager of the wouien’s 
division of the Central agency; Ray 
Guiser, manager, Long Beach agency; 
Neil Nettleship, manager, San |ieso 
Mrs. Gibbs and Mr. Nettleship are 


charge of the program. 


OHIO NAT’L BIG AUGUST 





August was the largest producti 
month for 1943 with the Ohio Nation: 
Life. New business for August show: 


{ he 


a 55.4% gain over same month ‘ 
year and was largest production \ust 
for past five years. H. C. Brogan an 
Russel H. Moore agencies, both 0) 1.0" 
sing, Mich., led the field on an aven 
and personal basis for August bus 


HAMMOND AGENCY INCREASES 

The Wilmer M. Hammond genera 
agency of the Aetna Life reports a 2! 
in paid-for life insurance for th 
eight months of 1943 of 35% ov: 
same period of 1942, 


manager of the Los 
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= The SENIOR NYLICS 
| of the 
— New York Life Insurance Company 




















Pro- 
irgh 
160) 
U ex 
candi- iS aa . ‘i ‘ ‘i 
agg ®@ There are now 1,082 living Senior Nylics, including 116 New York Life agents who became 
ed by . . . 
ane Senior Nylics with the Class of 1943. 
i 
rinan, 
Mc- 
( nded 
P @ These Senior Nylics, under the terms of their Nylic agreement, have earned the right, 
: ap. by qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic, to receive regular income checks, 
h , ’ 
(Pe: payable every month for life, provided only that they do not enter the service of another life 
haa insurance company. As most agents continue to write a substantial volume of business after 
nt of becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. 
ld in 8 y y y p 
nection 
= Na- 
+e @ The average age when agents become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 
ie Fre- 
pleted 
OWI 
me ® Senior Nylics have a long record of life insurance service. Not including the members of 
) 1¢ . . . . 
nded. the Class of 1943, the record of service of Senior Nylics is as follows: 
f tl . 
the 
ome 
O al- 
OCe | . . . 
Ps ai Number of Service since Length of service 
Titers Senior Nylics becoming Senior Nylics with the Company 
r na- 
o the 
ciated 
ae 966 over 1 year over 21 years 
e less 
ee 541 over 5 years over 25 years 
239 over 10 years over 30 years 
E 
Cali 124 over 15 years over 35 years 
rence 
— 66 over 20 years over 40 years 
W 
( the 
clude 38 over 25 years over 45 years 
ent 
ka 5 over 30 years over 50 years 


oper @ Now that so many of the younger agents are entering military service, a large proportion of the Senior Nylics 
phia | are putting forth special efforts, thereby continuing to make available to the public the services of experienced life 


‘Ra underwriters. The Company pays tribute to their loyalty in stepping into the breach in the present war emergency. 


@ The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render the best 
possible service to their clients. Nylic for Agents thus benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the Company 


and its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


HEARD on the WAY 


OE 
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One of the most interesting biographi- plans relieve employes from worry about 


cal sketches of its directors, appearing financial security in old age by provid- insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
in The Agency Review of Sun Life of ing benefits supplemental to Social Se- Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 

Montreal, gives the career of Morris curity ; provide automatic retirement 

Watson, president and managing direc- which keeps the avenues of promotion A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


open to younger employes; afford an 
effective financial consideration for em- 


tor of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
Today, Morris Wilson is known to 


Charles T. Chase 


Treasurer 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor 





London’s Downing Street as the man 
whom Lord Beaverbrook picked to rep- 
resent the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion for Britain in the United States 
and Canada in the summer of 1940. 
While the Luftwaffe was being shot to 
smithereens in the sky over England, a 
certain Mr. Wilson was busy helping 
draft a reply to all that. He set up 
“Atfero” (Atlantic Ferry Organization) 
—now the R.A.F. Ferry Command—and 
no one need be told what that led to. 

New York and Washington know him 
as the man who succeeded the late 
Arthur Purvis in September 1941 as 
Chairman of the British Supply Council 
in North America. Mr. Wilson went 
down from Canada to carry on the com- 
plicated task of directing the steady flow 
of supplies from America to Britain. 
“The World’s Biggest Buyer,” they 
called him. 

Mr. Wilson came home from Wash- 
ington in the Spring of 1942. He told 
reporters: “We have set up a number 
of Anglo-American boards to deal with 
various phases of the war. The Japs 
have now taken over the job of con- 
vincing the United Staies of the need 
of building war materials in a hurry. 
America is now not only a supplier but 
an ally. 

‘Besides,” he smiled, “I’m still a bank- 
er, and as such have things to do here 
as part of Canada’s war effort.” 

The Agency Review said that this was 
a modest reference to the fourth arms 
of the fighting force. Continuing, it said: 

“Institutions, too, thinks Morris Wil- 
son, have moral obligations ‘payable on 
demand’ to the community and the na- 
tion. He also puts a personal inter- 
pretation of this idea into practice 
through a very active support of local 
or national welfare projects. He is a 
life governor of three Montreal hospi- 
tals, a governor of McGill University, a 
member of the War Services Executive 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., and chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Financial Federation.” 





The New York Life during the past 
year has been concentrating its maga- 
zine advertising in farm publications. A 
full page has appeared each month in 
Successful Farming with the exception 
of June and August. During July and 
\ugust a full page advertisement ap- 
peared in Country Gentleman and The 
Farm Journal. Each advertisement is a 
conversation between a New York Life 
agent and a farmer prospect—a_ brief 
sales talk—on the specific life insurance 
needs of farmers. 

Annabelle Grubb, one of the best 
known secretaries in the general agency 
life insurance offices of New York, re- 
tired on Friday of last week after being 
seventeen years with the Connecticut 
Mutual here. For three and a half years 
she was secretary to Peter M. Fraser, 
now vice president of the company, and 
at that time general agent in New York. 
And the balance of the time she has 
been the secretary of John M. Fraser, 
who succeeded his brother as general 
agent of the company at 149 Broadway. 
She was guest of honor at two farewell 
parties, 

Mrs. Grubb’s husband is William M. 
syramman of the Hoey & Ellison Life 
\gency, Inc., New York general agents, 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 





The Chase National Bank of New 
York ran a full page advertisement in 
the September 6 issue of Time magazine 
featuring employe pension plans, and ex- 
plaining why more employers are adopt- 
ing them. Gist of ad was that such 


ployes without increasing free spending 
power —coinciding with Governmental 
anti-inflation measures. 

The bank has prepared a 90-page sum- 
mary of the fundamentals of formulat- 
ing and financing pension plans. 





Glover S. Hastings, who for many 
vears was superintendent of agencies, 
New England Mutual Life, and who is 
now living in Bridgton, Me. has for 
several years sponsored an Indian essay 
contest at Bridgton Academy. This year 
the tribe considered was the Dakota, 
more often called the Sioux Indians. 
The winning essay was published in 
full in The Bridgton News. 

For a long period Mr. Hastings has 
been a student of Indian tribes; has a 
large collection of articles which were 
used by the tribes in the days when 
they populated the country; and he also 
has a large collection of minerals. 


Uncle Francis. 





TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGES 

Two changes in branch office casualty 
lines are announced by the Travelers 
as follows: Ira J. Hemingway, Jr., spe- 
cial assistant in casualty lines, of the 
home office agency department located in 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
assistant manager, casualty lines, of the 
Washington, D. C., branch office. 

Headquarters of Clifford O. Griffith, 
assistant manager, casualty lines, of the 
Newark, N. J., branch office, have been 
changed from Fanwood to Newark. 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

















LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 








YATES AGENCY AHEAD OF 1942 

The John W. Yates general agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles, 
at the close of the first eight months of 
1943 has an increase of 15% in paid-for 
new business over the same period of 
1942, and this despite the fact that 70% 
of the agency force now is in the armed 
services. 





CONN. MUTUAL CALENDARS 

The Connecticut Mutual in 1944 will 
again present a calendar with paintings 
by contemporary American artists, mak- 
ing the sixth consecutive year that cal- 
endars of this type will be available to 
representatives of the company. 





these war-rich areas. 


plan offered. 


New York 7, N. Y. 





WANTED 
AGENCY MANAGERS 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 
for 
PACIFIC COAST AND TEXAS AGENCIES 


An old line company with more than a quarter billion 
dollars ordinary insurance in force in the west is looking 
for high grade, ambitious life underwriters to fill supervisory 
vacancies created by the rapid growth of its organization in 


Thoroughly convinced that experienced agents and managers 
are among the most valuable assets of a life insurance com- . 
pany this progressive management is ready to invest the 
necessary funds to subsidize the training and establishment 
of carefully selected qualified men. 


Salary, overwriting, full commissions and renewals, travelling 
expenses, office allowance, and non-contributory retirement 


When writing for full information, give complete record of 
experience, quality and quantity of production last three 
years, age and draft status. All replies treated confidentially. 


Write: Box 1479, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 








Leon Gilbert Simon’s 


Three Pension Cases 


Leon Gilbert Simon, prominent New 
York agent, has recently written three 
large penison cases. They are Thomas 
Wilson & Co., New York lace manufac- 
turers, a concern 100 years old; Charles 
M. Anderson Corporation, 40 Worth 
Street, New York, and Asbestos, Ltd., 
Inc., one of largest manufacturers of 
asbestos. 

The Wilson pension retirement plan 
for the employes was effected as a gift 
to celebrate the company’s 100th anni- 
versary. Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co. acts as trustee under the Wilson 
plan. Several companies participated in 
the writing of the annuity policies in 
the Wilson case, John Hancock receiv- 
ing the largest share of the total volume 

In the Anderson case all employes who 
had served six months with the company 
were automatically included without re- 
striction as to salary or other require 
ments. It is a non-contributory pension 
In the Asbestos case 225 employes qual 
ified. 





AIDS GOVERNMENT CAMPAIGN 
In cooperation with the campaign spon- 
sored by the life insurance companies 01 
America to aid the Government in hold 
ing down prices and controlling inila 
tionary tendencies, the Massachusett 
Mutual Life has reproduced the first 
of a series of newspaper advertisen 
in folder form for enclosing with ie 
mium notices mailed during Septembe 
and October. The company plans 
make similar use of the later message 
included in the series appearing 1 80) 
newspapers in 170 cities, with a circu 
lation in excess of 26,000,000. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAINS 


1 
the 


Sales of new life insurance by 
Northwestern Mutual Life throughout 
the United States showed an increast 
August for the fifth consecutive mont! 
according, to Grant L. Hill, Aig 
agencies. The total of $19,300,000 0 
paid-for insurance last month was 
greater than for the same mont 
year. The first quarter this yez 
behind, due to the unusually heav: 
ume in the early months of 1942. 
then monthly gains have been regist«' 
with April 49% ahead, May 38%, 
38% and July 47%. 


Si 





W. J. HAGGERTY PROMOTED 


Wilmer M. Hammond, general 24‘ 
for the Aetna Life, anonunces the 4! 
pointment of William J. Haggerty 
assistant general agent in charge 0! 
Diego and Imperial counties, with | 
quarters in the_ First National 
building, San Diego, California. 
Haggerty ‘has been associated with 
Hammond agency since 1937. 


Rat 
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Lid. | We believe the life insurance business has 
rs otf | 
en | reached its present proud position because 
pr | 
a gilt ° ° ° 
anni | it has filled a need, because it has kept its 
rust 
bre | promises to the insuring public and because 
es in | = ° 
cei | it has proved itself a worthy trustee of the 
wine | 
sur | funds given into its care. 
it re 
quire | e ° e e 
nsion | To remain a great institution, we hold that 
qua | 
the executives of a life company must real- 


ize the existence of another trusteeship, 


equally important—the lives and well-being 





of their associates in the Field and in Home 


Office. 


1 OR We believe further that under responsible 
| management, such a trusteeship can be fully 
aire and faithfully discharged. 


The Canada Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Extaldished 1847 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 






























DISTRIBUTION 
IS WHAT COUNTS 


whether of goods or income 


















from life insurance 





And distribution is another reason why The Guardian 


Graph-Estate* is appealing to so many life insurance 


buyers. 


Graph-Estate lets your prospect see his life insurance 


in action... as income... just at the time when he 


knows income will be most needed. 


To the life underwriter, that means clearer understand- 
ing by the prospect of the life insurance objectives . . . 
and therefore more ready acceptance. 

*Patented by THE GUARDIAN 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square — New York City 






A Mutual Company Established 1860 





GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 
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ALC Financial Section 
Program Announced 


FEATURE PROMINENT SPEAKERS 


Ehney A. Camp, Jr., Chairman of Sec- 
tion; To Be Held at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, October 4-5 

Among the speakers from outside the 
life insurance industry who are slated 
to address the members of the Financial 

Section of American Life Convention at 

the annual meeting at Edgewater Beach 

Hotel, Chicago, October 4-5 are: John 

L. Sullivan, assistant secretary of the 

Treasury Department; Warren A. Pat- 

terson, president, United Air Lines; R. 

\. Fletcher, vice president, Association 

of American Railroads; and Dr. O. B. 

Jesness, chief of division of agricultural 

economics, University of Minnesota. 

Ehney A. Camp, Jr., vice president and 

treasurer, Liberty National Life, Birm- 

ingham, Ala., chairman of the financial 
section, made public the tentative pro- 
gram. Others serving on the committee 
are: Paul E. Fisher, treasurer, Indian- 
apolis Life, vice chairman of the sec- 
tion and Norman H. Nelson, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Minnesota Mutual 

Life, secretary of the section. Dr. Mar- 

cus Nadler, professor of finance, New 

York University, and consultant econo- 

mist, Central Hanover Bank & Trust, 

New York, will speak at the close of the 

session October 5. His subject has not 

vet been announced. 

The program for the two-day meet- 
will open with a luncheon session 
the members and guests. Chairman Since Dec. ¢g 1941, U.S. life in- 
» will preside. The guest speaker 

vill be Dr. Jesness, who will talk on 

‘War Problems of the Farmer.” The 

afternoon session will open with the 

“Chairman’s Remarks,” by Mr. Camp. ct ] civ ' 

ee a te ee ee the most impressive and valuable 

Know—About Mortgage Loans,” is the ° ° 9 

subiect of an address to be given bv contributions of the country’s en- 

] Douglas Meredith, vice president and 

ipessurer, Petenel Este of Vermunt Sr |“ tire war effort. In co - operation 
will be followed by F. W. Hubbell, presi- 
dent. Equitable Life of Towa. Mr. Hub- 
bell’s tonic will be “Investment Indica- 
tions.” The final address of the after- 
noon session Monday will be by War- eroups, life agents have initiated 
ren A. Patterson. His subject has not 
been announced but probably it will deal : . ; 

with the avintion dadustry in is selation- payroll savings plans for the pur- 
ship with life insurance and the future ‘ 

development and welfare of the nation. chase of War Bonds. in over 78,000 

Opening the program October 5, will 

be a talk on “Revenue Bonds—Are They : 

Here To Stav?” by |. Willard Tohnson. firms, covering 15,000,000 work- 

assistant treasurer, Minnesota Mutual 5 : ae 

Life. Following will be a talk on “An ers, and accounting for five billion 

Actuary Looks At Investments,” by 

Wendell P. Coler, vice president and : 

actuary, American United Life, Indian- dollars worth of bonds! 

apolis 

. pe —s session October 5 will 
ve addressed by R. V. Fletcher and bs : os Slee 
chia C. Ridlisen Waele -aGkdcoes aie da Moreover, in addition to this vol- 

announced later, Chairman Camp _ indi- s . . 

cated. At the close of Mr. Sullivan’s untary contribution, life men are 

address the financial section will hold 
its business session and elect officers : : ] | 
ainewe increasing their own business week 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 


the American Life Convention is to be by week. And a large percentage While Convention 





surance agents have made one of 








with labor, management and other 


held on the afternoon and evening of 


Wednesday, October 6 and the morn- of their premium dollars also is in- 


ing and afternoon of October 7. The 


Legal Section meets, as customary, on : 7 4 
the two days preceding the gathering of vested In War Bonds! Meeting a 


the main body of the convention. 





ew ENGLAND MUTUAL REPORT ® i! 
nounced. that New 7 THE UNION CENTRAL Pittsburg ; 
new business production, following gains 

py eee ee LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
business paid for in July and August Cincinnati, Oo. 


of 1943 stands at the highest figure for 
these two months in the company’s his- - 
tory. These gains are well distributed ———— 


throughout most of the country and have 
been accomplished despite the absence 


of seven general agents and a large per- 
centayve of fieldmen now in the armed 
lorce . 
a 


—— 
a 


— 
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Pension Trusts 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tax return for the purpose of establish- 

» qualification of the plan it should be 
fied with Mr. Harrill. If it is being 
filed for the purpose of establishing de- 
ductibility of contributions it should ac- 
company the tax return when filed with 
the Collector of 
the appropriate district. 

It has been suggested that if an em- 
ployer intends to modify an old plan 
so that it will comply with the new 
Section 165 (a) it is advisable to complete 
the modification before submitting the 
plan for ruling. 

Deductibility of Contributions 

it was thought there would probably 
not be many cases where it would be 
necessary for the Commissioner to ap- 
prove a method of funding under clause 
(ii) because the Regulations also pro- 
vide that any method which does not 
fund the cost of past service credits 
more rapidly than that permitted unde: 
clause (iii) will be acceptable and ap- 
proval will not be necessary. One rea- 
son that little use is expected to be made 
of clause (ii) is because there is a pos- 
sibility that clause (iii) may be construed 
by the Treasury as permitting, in some 
cases, a funding of the cost of past serv- 
ice and other supplementary pension or 
annuity credits more rapidly than had 
been thought possible. For the present 
it is suggested that employers compute 
the cost of past service and other sup- 
plementary pension or annuity credits 
as of the date when such benefits are 
included in the plan. The maximum al- 
lowance under clause (iii) would then be 
10% of this amount plus the normal cost. 
“Normal cost,” which is not to be con- 
fused with “cost of future service,” is 
determined in accordance with the sec- 
ond paragraph of Sec. 19.23 (p) (1) 
(A)-4. 

Dividend Accumulations 

On dividend accummulations the com- 
inittees’ statement says: 

“Tf, in the case of a qualified pension 
trust under which individual contracts 
are purchased from an insurance com- 
nany by the trustee, dividend accummu- 
lations are vested in the individual em- 
ployes on the condition that the trustee 
has the right to use such accumulations 
to continue premium payments in case 
the employer discontinues, there is not 
complete vesting and, therefore, there is 
essentially no difference between this ar- 
rangement and that by which dividends 
are credited to the trustee. 


Integration With Social Security 


The statement goes on to sav on in- 
tegration with Social Security: “If there 
is on question of integrating a plan with 
the benefits of the Social Securitv Act, 
eg. if all employes are included in a 
nondiscriminatory plan, there should be 
no difficulty over the use of a retire- 
ment age lower than sixty-five. If, how- 
ever, a plan must be so integrated, an 
earlier retirement age than sixty-five can 
be used only if the benefits are first de- 
termined according to a proper integra- 


‘ea Post with tdahinss Life 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
announced the appointment of Fred L. 
Hildebrand as agency manager for the 
company’s Kansas City territory. For 
the past four years Mr. Hildebrand has 
been branch manager in Kansas City 
for the Northern Life of Seattle. Prior 
to that time he was superintendent of 
agents for the Sentinel Life of Kansas 
City. He joined the latter company after 
seven years in the home office of the 
i:mployers Indemnity Corporation, which 
is now the Employers Reinsurance Co. 

Mr. Hildebrand has just concluded a 
term as State vice-commander of the 
\lissouri department of the American 
legion. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion Department Rehabilitation 
Commission, the American Legion Trust 
\ssociation, and is a commissioner of 
the Liberty Memorial Association which 
llas executive control of the World War 
Memorial facing the Union Station in 
Kansas City. 


Internal Revenue for 


Bushnell on Farmers 
(Continued from Page 8) 


complete realization of their financial 
obligations. 
Most of the farmers were 


improve their soil; 


t trying to 
doing what they can 
in keeping the farm up to date. All 
agreed on importance of education in 
providing good management of the farm; 
and were entirely in accord as to the 
splendid work which the state univer- 
sities and agricultural colleges are doing. 


None Want to Retire 


Inquiry was also made by Mr. Bush- 
nell about the families of the men inter- 
viewed. He found no farmer who said 
he wanted to retire. Without exception 
they expressed the desire to spend the 
remainder of their lives on the farms. 
And when asked if they wanted their 
children to continue on the farms they 
were of one mind regarding that, too. 
“We want them to remain close to the 
soil,” was the almost invariable response. 
Asked if they desired their children to 
be educated they quickly said: “We cer- 
tainly do.” And they were high in their 


praise of the state colleges and agricul- 
tural schools. 

Most of the farmers did not realize 
that their wives were really their busi- 
ness partners. Such realization has an 
insurance significance. As partners they 
need insurance, too, just as partners do 
in the world of commerce. 

When Mr. Bushnell asked the farmers 
what they intend to do with the larger 
income which is now their's, answer in- 
variably was this: “I want to increase 
the size of my farm.” 

Mr. Bushnell’s talks with bankers 
corroborated what the farmers had told 
him. He found the bankers enthusiastic 
about the position the farmer is in and 
optimistic about his future if he does 
not extend himself unwisely. 





Tumblety Dinner 
(Continued from Page 5) 


inlaid FOE ring. A number of promi- 


nent business men, bankers and FOE 
officials attended the affair. Empire 
State home office officials, including 


William Fletcher, general counsel, were 


also represented. 





tion formula assuming retirement at age 
sixty-five and then actuarially equivalent 
benefits are determined for the lower re- 


plans calling for retirement below age 
sixty-five, it is possible that special con- 
sider ration and treatment will be given 


Unique Merchandising Group 
Policy by General American 


Des Moines, Sept. 7—A unique mer- 
chandising insurance plan has been in- 
augurated by Sargent and Co. Des 
Moines feed manufacturer, which is be- 
lieved to be a new development in the 
merchandising field. The firm has pro- 
vided Group life insurance with the 
General American Life to its dealers 
with the premium based upon the total 
tonnage of the company’s feed sold 
annually. The insurance is intended to 
offer an incentive to the dealer to in- 
crease the amount of Sargent'’s feed 
sold during the year, 

The feed company pays the entire pre- 
mium and the policy is based upon the 
following tonnage sold during the last 
fiscal year. For 24 to 64 tons a $500 
policy, 60 to 100 tons $750 policy and 
over 100 tons a $1,000 policy. The pol- 
icies are paid up for one year and will 
continue as long as the dealers remain 
with Sargents with the amount of in- 
surance each year based upon tonnage 
so 

The General American Life believes 
the plan to be one of the most outstand- 
ing group policies ever sold and the first 
of its kind in the country. During the 
first thirty days of operation the com- 
pany paid a $500 death claim to one 
dealer that died only a few days after 








tirement age. In the case of existing for prior payments.” receiving his insurance policy. 
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LIKE INSURANCE HOME OFFICE 
COOPERATION WITH FIELD 
AND PUBLIC 
That life insurance companies are 
among the leaders in bettering their own 
product and in providing ways and means 
of making it more useful as well as val- 
uable to the public, and furthermore pro- 
vide its salesmen with the latest tools and 
a remarkable amount of cooperation, is 
indubitably demonstrated in the report 
which has just been made to chief ex- 
ecutives of companies by a committee 
an exhaustive survey 
The report of the com- 
mittee illustrates how the field force is 


which has made 
of the situation. 


being built today for greater protection 
of the home and family. A story about 
the report will be found on Page 3 of 
this issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

It was a biz job which the committee 
It is a joint committee rep- 
resenting the American Life Convention, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
Association of Life 
In order to learn exactly 


undertook. 


ers and Insurance 
Presidents. 
what is being done by the companies 
in the way of greater field force building 
and broader protection of policyholders 
the committee wrote to the companies 
asking for detailed information. The 
result was surprising to those who might 
have thought that the institution of life 
insurance is in a rut; that it has few 
new ideas to disseminate and put into 
The opposite turned out to 
There is a widespread rec- 
ognition of the need for helping the field 


operation. 
be the case. 
solve its problems. 

Some of the subjects covered in the 
report are these: special plans for war- 
time selling; maintaining lines of com- 
munication; training and retraining ac- 
improv- 
wartime service to 
policyholders and agents; company pros- 


tivities; recruiting new agents; 
ing public relations; 


agents’ compensation and 
retirement plans; simplifying the agents’ 
job and agent recognition and award. 


pecting aids; 


The report summarized the current 
problems of the agents as these: 

Today, on every side, these agents 
are beset by new, difficult problems and 
economic influences. The war has 
brought a readjustment of incomes, cre- 
ated new situations that the agent in 
the past has scarcely known. His patri- 
otism has welled up within him and he 
constantly weighs the relative importance 
of his job during wartime. Living costs 
see advanced; priorities have limited 
his ability to cover his territory; taxes 
are higher and changing; discussions of 
Social Insurance affect his thinking; his 
markets have shifted sharply; his oper- 


1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 





ations are affected by somewhat slower 
service in home office and agency ; work- 
ers are busier—harder to see; there is 
the medical examiner problem, and there 
are scores of obstacles in his path today 
that are new and difficult. 


Gerard S. Nollen, president of Bank- 
ers Life; Philip B. Hobbs, manager, 
Equitable Society, Chicago; and Alex- 
Patterson, executive vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Life, members of the joint 
committee, representing the ALC, Life 
Presidents and National Association, are 
to be congratulated on the superb doc- 
ument which their report turned out to 
be, and the assistance they had from 
Roger Bourland, Seneca Gamble, William 
Barrett and Richard Ford, in correlating 
and analyzing the documents sent in by 
the companies in the survey, 
noteworthy. 


ander E. 


was also 


GENERAL M. ARSH. SHALL’ 'S REPORT 

In addition to the pride and encourage- 
ment insurance agents, as well as all 
other American citizens, must feel in the 
report on our military effort to date 
made to Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson this week by General George 

Marshall, chief of staff of the Army, 
the salesmen will find stimulation and 
inspiration in the sound advice which 
General Marshall gives. 

Among other things the chief of staff 
said: “There is no short cut to the ac- 
complishment of the arduous task.” 

The general here was talking of the 
coordination which resulted in successive 
objectives in many combat areas. But 
this statement is just as apropos in deal- 
ing with arduous tasks in civil life. It 
certainly is applicable to salesmanship. 
Short cuts in selling sometimes lead to 
the sale, but more frequently lose it. 
Coordination in salesmanship is a com- 
plete effort which includes preparation, 
timeliness, intense application of energy, 
knowledge of the subject—just to men- 
tion a few of the ingredients. 

David L. Roberts, general agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Rochester, has been elect- 
ed a trustee of the Rochester Trust 
Council for a period of three years. 


Dr. William R. Ward, medical director, 
Mutual Benefit, has been appointed by 
Governor Edison to the New Jersey War 
Commission. The commission will su- 
pervise the program of preserving home- 
front records of New Jersey, including 
activities of air raid wardens and other 
defense groups. 

* ok * 

Clyde A. Blanchard, special agent at 
Los Angeles of the Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group, is on a visit to the home offices 
in Hartford, Conn. 





















































































































































Pach Bros. 
SMITH 


Harold V. Smith, president of the Home 


HAROLD V. 


Insurance Co., back from Canada, said 
that one could not visit the Dominion 
very long before becoming tremendously 
impressed by the war effort there. That 
observation, he said, applied not only to 
the splendid production of the war plants 
but also embraced the cooperation of all 
Canadian citizens with the Victory Loan 
campaigns. Continuing, Mr. Smith said: 
No Canadian in the least doubts that 
the war will be won by the Allies; few 
think that the war will last until 1945; 
and there is great pride in the military 
achievements of the Canadians overseas.” 
* 


Herbert A. Hedges, general agent, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Kansas City 
agency, will be elected president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at its annual convention this 
month, and William H. Andrews, Jr., 
general agent, Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., will be elected vice 
president. There is no opposition to 
either. There will be a race for secre- 
tary. The candidates are W. W. Harts- 
horne, manager, Metropolitan Life, 
Hartford; and Roy Ray Roberts, gen- 
eral agent, State Mutual, Los Angeles. 

* * 


J. Davis Ewell, well-known local agent 
of Richmond, Va. and a past president 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, has accepted the general chair- 
manship of the fire prevention commit- 
tee of the Richmond Safety Council and 
has named the executive committee 
which will be in charge of the campaign 
to be staged in connection with Fire 
Prevention Week October 3-9. Among 
those on this committee is Marshall C. 
Speight, state agent for the Globe & 
Rutgers and president of the Stock Fire 
Insurance Field Club of, Virginia. 


The eisai Robert Henry Brand 
of London, chairman of the board of 
the North British & Mercantile and man- 
aging director of Lazard Brothers & 
Co., has arrived in this country and is 
now in Washington as a member of the 
British food mission. He will address 
the convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association at the Waldorf-Astoria 
next Wednesday morning, September 15, 
on the subject of “Post War Financial 
and Economic Problems.” 

x ok OX 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, chief ad- 
inistrator of veterans’ affairs, will dis- 
cuss disability pensions and rehabilita- 
tion for disabled veterans, at the Sep- 
tember 28 national encampment at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





Bachrach 
FREDERIC C. CHURCH 


Frederic C. Church, senior partner of 
Boit, Dalton & Church, Boston, who has 
been made a member of the insurance 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, is one of the best 
known insurance men in Boston. 


Born in Lowell, Mass., he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in class of ’20 with 
an A.B. degree. At the university he 
played on the football team. He is pres- 
ident of the Boys’ Club of Boston, a 
director of Greater Boston’s Community 
Fund in which he has been active in 
drives; and among his clubs are the Som- 
erset, Myopia and Harvard. During the 
last World War he went overseas as a 
lieutenant in the Navy. He is also pres- 
ident of General Alarm Corporation. 

Mr. Church is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and is first agent to become a member 
of the insurance committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

* * Ok 


Gustav May, president of the Cincin- 
nati Fire Underwriters’ Association, has 
been named a member of the committee 
on arrangements for the wartime con- 
ference of the Ohio Association of In- 
surance Agents, in Columbus, October 2 
and 26. 

x ok Ox 

Cliff C. Jones of Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman of the board of the Kansas 
City Fire & Marine Insurance Co. and 
president of R. B. Jones & Son, was 10 
New York on a business trip last week 
Mr. Jones is past president of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and of the National Association of Casu 
alty & Surety Agents. 

* * x 


Dr. Ernest A. Johnson, president 0! 
Lake Forest College, will speak 01 
“Present Economic Trends and Thet! 
Relation to Life Insurance” at the meet 
ing of the Chicago Chapter of Charteré 
Life Underwriters in Chicago, Septem 


ber 23. 
x ok * 


President F. D. Layton of the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford | 
on a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

K * + 

Fred G. Holderman, Jr., agency mata 
ger, Equitable Life, Washington, D. ‘ 
has been appointed chairman of | 
insurance division of the Washingto' 
Third War Loan campaign committec. 
Mr. Holderman also headed the secoti 
bond drive in April during which $660 
(00 of bonds were sold by the member 
of the District of Columbia Life Unde: 
writers Association. 
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California’s New Commissioner 

Maynard Garrison, who has been ap- 
pointed Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia, succeeding Judge A. Caminetti, 
Ir, is a member of a well-known Los 
Angeles law firm—Betts & Garrison— 
who has had considerable association 
with insurance, and is widely known in 
insurance law circles. He has an un- 
usually likeable personality. 

A native of California, Mr. Garrison 
was born in 1906; married Nathalie 
Needham, daughter of Judge J. C. Need- 
ham of Modesto, Cal., former Congress- 
man, and is father of a 17 year old son, 
Maynard Garrison, Jr. 

Commissioner Garrison was educated 
in public schools and in Loyola Univer- 
sity and Law School. He got degree of 
LL.B. in 1929 in which year he was 
admitted to practice. 

In 1924 he was employed by the In- 
surance Exchange of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, eventually 
heing made associate counsel. He spe- 
ialized in trial work. In April, 1932, 
le entered private practice. In 1939 


he and Forrest Betts formed the firm 


f Betts & Garrison. 

As a lawyer Mr. Garrison has repre- 
sented the Fireman’s Fund, Occidental 
Indemnity, Lloyd’s Underwriters, Mary- 
land Casualty, Hartford A. & I.; Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., Car & General, Paci- 

c Employers, Cravens, Dargan & Co.,, 
and Duncan & Mount. He is a member 

ii the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
Masons, American, California and Los 
\ngeles County bar associations, Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
‘el and insurance section of ABA. 

In commenting on his new appoint- 
ient—he will take over his new duties 
n October—Mr. Garrison said: 

“Tl feel highly complimented because 
i this honor. My plans will be to have 
administration of this office reflect the 
wolicies of Governor Warren. The office 
will be conducted in a thoroughly fair 
and impartial manner. Laws relating to 
the insurance business will be strictly 
enforced.” 
Garrison’s partner, Forrest Betts, is 
so an interesting person. Known as 
‘Red” Betts, because of the color of his 
lair and not his politics, his father was 
Director of Insurance Betts of Arizona, 

4 position the elder Betts had held for 
‘ome time. The appearance of “Red” 
betts in a court room in connection 
with an automobile insurance claim is 
‘n event not soon forgotten by either 
indere or jury. Frequently, he travels 
‘out with a portmanteau, unusually 
age in size which is apt to mystify 
‘unsel for the other side, but when 
ie gets into action in court the reason 
or the size of the bag becomes apparent. 
'rom its depths Mr. Betts extracts three 
‘mall rubber motor cars which he man- 
'‘nulates so that the jury can see exactly 
low the accident occurred. 

Judge Caminetti has been an Insur- 


ance Commissioner who in many aspects 
'Sunique. Although a conscientious pub- 

















lic official he was not known generally 
in the business, and many of the State 
Insurance Department heads never met 
him. Principal reason for this was that 
he did not go to conventions of the 


Commissioners, and rarely went to a 
meeting of insurance organizations of 
any kind. He early announced that as- 
sociations in the business were going to 
see little of him, his attitude being that 
the less they saw of him the better. As 
far as the writer knows he is the only 
Commissioner of an important state who 
did not show up at conventions of the 
Commissioners or who took a socially 
isolationist attitude relative to attend- 
ing any insurance meetings or confer- 
ences outside of those in his own office. 

Some of the executives of insurance 
companies whose offices are domesti- 
cated outside of California had experi- 
ences in his office which did not add to 
the good cheer of the occasion. After 
being introduced to him at the Depart- 
ment one top executive from the East 
felt that he had accidentally been trans- 
planted to Iceland. Caminetti said gruf- 
fly that he was glad to meet him; did 
not ask him to sit down, and the inter- 
view was almost as brief as the lighting 


of a match. 
* * * 


Robert S. Critchell 


Robert S. Critchell, who is now in 
charge of the marine business of the 
enlarged fire and marine service office 
for Cook County (Chicago) of the 
American Insurance Group, is grandson 
of the founder of Critchell-Miller In- 
surance Agency, and was employed by 
that agency upon his graduation from 
Dartmouth College in 1933. Subsequent- 
ly, he became an office broker in the 
Critchell-Miller Agency, and later joined 
the Insurance Co. of North America in 
the marine insurance end. He joined the 
American forces in August, 1943. 

John P. Hoffman will continue to su- 
pervise the fire and automobile business 
in Cook County as in the past. 

k ok * 


Distinguished Flying Cross for 
Agent’s Son 


Captain John S. Davis, son of L. S. 
Davis, insurance agent, Malden, Mo., 
who for the past eighteen months has 
flown a P-40 pursuit ship in the Aleu- 
tians, has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. He got this award 
for meritorious service during the Jap 
attack upon Dutch Harbor and succeed- 
ing operations. 

The Massachusetts B. & I.’s agency 
publication, The Concentrator, published 
a picture story of his career and account 
of what he did in winning the DFC. 
Among other companies the Davis agen- 
cy represents the Massachusetts B. & I. 

Captain Davis enlisted in the Army 
Air Forces in the Spring of 1941 as a 
cadet, became a combat pilot with a 
commission as second lieutenant. He 
then received advanced combat training. 
Upon completion of that course he was 
stationed at Sacramento before moving 
on to Alaska. In May, 1941, he was made 


first lieutenant and in January, 1943, 
captain. The Concentrator gives this 
story of action he saw at Dutch Harbor: 

“At the time of the attack on Dutch 
Harbor, the Captain was cruising along 
in his P-40 at about a 300 or 400 feet 
altitude and was fifteen to twenty miles 
from his base. Suddenly, he looked back 
and a Zero was diving on him from 
nowhere. He was too close to the ground 
to maneuver, and when he attempted to 
put on speed, the motor just coughed 
and refused to go faster. The Jap came 
within fifty to one hundred feet of his 
tail and turned his guns loose, almost 
cutting the wings off the P-40. The Zero 
was so close to him, Captain Davis re- 
ports he glimpsed tracer bullets whizzing 
by on both sides of his cockpit and 
under the wings. 

“Finally, Davis led the Zero over his 
own field and landed his badly crippled 
plane. 

“Captain Davis has now been with- 
drawn from active combat duty and has 
reported home as _ operations officer, 
teaching combat acrobatics to advanced 
students.” 


* * * 


Who’s Who of New York Agencies 
and Underwriting 

The more I glance through that super 
editorial job of the Roberts Publishing 
Corporation, which it captioned 
Who Underwrite—Fire, Marine, Casual- 
y, Fidelity, Surety” the more impressive 
it appears. I was particularly interested 
in the stories of the agency and broker- 
age offices—the careers of men in them. 
It is a metropolitan New York Who’s 
Who of the offices covered, the editorial 
work being by members of The Insur- 
ance Advocate staff. A few of the ca- 
reers are briefly summarized herewith: 

I'll start with E. W. Lethbridge, presi- 
dent of Lethbridge Agency Corp., be- 
cause I have heard so much about the 
recent progress of that office. Mr. Leth- 
bridge is a native of Orange, N. J., who 
left Yale at the end of his second year 
to join the U. S. Army. He began his 
business career with Appleton & Cox in 
1902 and later was associated with the 
firm of Lethbridge & Cornwell, subse- 
quently becoming president of the pres- 
ent agency. He is a member of the 
Orange Lawn Tennis Club and the Es- 
sex County Country Club. 

Thomas J. Hogan, Inc., born a native 
New Yorker, president of Thomas J. 
Hogan, Inc., attended high schools, 
Cooper Union and Columbia University. 
He has spent a quarter of a century in 
insurance, starting with Farjeon, Ballin 
Co., insurance brokers, and later going 
with Jones & Whitlock. In 1933 he 
established his own agency. 

Edward I. White, president of White 
& Camby, who has been thirty years an 
insurance man, started as a placer with 
the marine department of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes. His first work was under 
the supervision of the late Robert J. 
Taylor, who was a director of Johnson 
& Higgins. Mr. White’s agency was 
founded eighteen years ago. 

President of the Perrin Organizations 
is Charles Bellinger. The Perrin agency 
was founded by the late William L. 
Perrin in 1892. He died in 1930. In 1909 
he took his son, Sydney T. Perrin, into 
partnership, the firm name _ being 
changed to W. L. Perrin & Son. After 
seven years in home office of Fidelity 
& Casualty, Mr. Bellinger became man- 
ager of the general agency of E. E. 
Clapp & Co. Upon dissolution of that 
firm in 1919 the business was taken 
over by the 90 William Street branch 
of the F. & C. with Mr. Bellinger as 
manager. In 1921 he resigned to enter 
the firm of W. L. Perrin & Son. He is 
a past president of Insurance Federa- 
tion of America. 

Valentine, Ittner, Poggenburg, Inc., is 
Brooklyn’s oldest agency. It was founded 
in 1860 by John A. Dillmeier and in 1894 
became Dillmeier & Maerz. It then be- 
came Valentine, Ittner, Poggenburg, 
Inc., and present owners have been with 
the agency since 1911. 

Clarence McDaniel, head of McDaniel, 


“Those 
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Maeser & Co., is an Ohio man who is 
a graduate of Rio Grande College. He 
entered insurance in 1899 in the metro 
politan department of the Home. Sam- 
uel A. Mehorter, a partner in the 
agency, started his career with the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion and later became associated with 
the Schedule Rating Office of New Jer- 
sey. After some experience in the field 
with other companies he became state 
agent in New Jersey of the Home, later 
becoming assistant man ager of the met- 
ropolitan department. In 1936 he was 
made assistant secretary of the com- 
pany in charge of suburban and New 
Jersey territories. Other partners of 
McDaniel, Maeser & Co. are John 
Hickey and George N. Gavey, Jr. 

John F. Honness of Mills & Honness, 
Inc., is this year celebrating his fifty- 
fifth year in insurance. He began with 
Brown & Gopsill in 1888. Two years 
later he became a member of Withers 
& Mills which in 1915 was succeeded by 
Mills & Honness. 

Hall & Henshaw was established in 
1889. Partners are Alfred D. Dowrie, 
Gustav R. Michelsen and Alfred J. Unger- 
land. Mr. Dowrie has been with the 
organization forty-five years. Mr. Mich- 
elsen started as a broker; then went 
with the old Hoey & Ellison agency. He 
joined Hall & Henshaw in 1931. Mr. Un- 
gerland also started as a broker and 
went with Hoey & Ellison, and from 
that agency went with Hall & Henshaw. 

The Whitehill Agency, Inc., is twenty 
vears old. At the start it consisted of 
Clarence K. Whitehill and a clerk. It 
began to expand, developing broad facili- 
ties. Among other activities it recently 
became country-wide insurance binding 
agents for the Sun Insurance Office and 
P ot 

Paul J. Kennedy, president of Paul J. 
psi Agency, Inc., started with 
Marsh & McLennan in 1919. In 1924 
he opened a branch in Richmond, re 
turning here two years later. In 1932 
he was appointed manager of a newly 
established business development de 
partment of the America Fore Group. 
In 1934 he formed the agency he now 
heads. In September. 1940, he also be- 
came U. S. manager of the Halifax of 
Canada. 

George W. Kuchler, president of Alan 
H. Bonito & Co., Inc., started his insur- 
ance career in 1917 as an office boy for 
Chubb & Son. He entered the loss de- 
partment and for twelve years handled 
ocean marine and inland marine claims. 
Next, he became an inland marine un- 
derwriter and also traveled producing 
business for the Chubb companies. He 
joined Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., as 
president in January, 1942. 

H. Edward Sayre, president of New- 
house & Sayre, Inc., was for sevegal 
years in adjusting work. Later, he was 
with W. B. Brandt & Co. for whom he 
established a loss department in San 
Francisco and one in New York. Fol 
lowing death of Mr. Luttrell of Luttrell, 
Newhouse & Sayre he became head of 
the reorganized corporation, Newhouse 
& Sayre, Inc. 

Robert J. Newhouse, vice president 
and treasurer of Newhouse & Sayre, 
Inc., was formerly with the brokerage 
house of Smyth, Sanford & Gerard of 
New York. He later joined the W. B. 
Brandt & Co. office and organization in 
San Francisco, later being transferred 
to New York. He resigned in 1929 to 
become a member of Luttrell, Newhouse 
& Sayre, Inc., and on reorganization be- 
came vice president and treasurer. 

A. W. Marshall, head of A. W. Mar- 
shall! & Co., is the son of a veteran in- 
surance broker, Herbert Marshall. A. W. 
entered insurance in 1920 as office boy 
for Woodward & Williamson agency, 
Jersey City, which was founded by his 
erandfather seventy-four years ago. That 
agency, together with Hudson County 
General Agency of Jersey City and 
Guerin & Williams Agency, have since 
been acquired by him. 

A. L. Carr, president of A. L. Carr 
Agency, Inc., has been in general in- 
surance for forty-one years, starting in 
the surety business in 1902. In 1911 he 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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John M. Thomas Will 
Address Agents’ Ass’n 


AT PITTSBURGH OCTOBER Il 





David A. North Will Deliver Presidential 
Address at Convention; Administration 
Report by Moreton 





John M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and one of the outstanding 
fire insurance company leaders in the 
country, has accepted the invitation of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to be guest speaker before the 
association’s opening session of its for- 
ty-eighth annual meeting at Pittsburgh 
Monday afternoon, October 11, at the 
Hotel William Penn. 

Mr. Thomas began his long and dis- 
tinguished career in fire insurance im- 
mediately after he left school. For 
years he has been known as a veteran 
company official who understands the 
age and point of view of the local 
agent. Besides his company affiliations 
Mr. Thomas is a director of the Mellon 
Indemnity Corp., the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, the Forbes National 
tank of Pittsburgh, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and the Insurance Institute 
of America. 

Address by President North 

The presidential address of the meet- 
ing will be delivered by David A. North, 
New Haven, Conn., president of the Na- 
tional Association, and the administra- 
tion report will be made by Vice Presi- 
dent Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Another feature of the gathering’s 
opening sesison will be the presentation 
of a memorial to the late R. W. (“Mick- 
ey”) Forshay, Anita, Ia. immediate past 
president of the National Association. 
The committee in charge of this memo- 
rial is headed by C. Stanley Stults, 
Hightstown, N. J., as chairman, and its 
membership consists of Past President 
Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, Minn.; Past 
President William H. Menn, Los An- 
veles, Cal.; Past President Sidney O. 
Smith, Gainesville, Ga.; Executive Com- 
mitteeman W. Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh; 
Chet V. Davis, Sheridan, Wyo.; Past 
President Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, and 
Howard W. Bradshaw, Delphi, Ind. 

Greetings of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will be of- 
fered by Preisdent J. F. Morgan of 
Lewistown while President John B. Lad- 
ley will speak for the Pittsburgh asso- 
ciation. 


WILLIAM J. BADER DIES 

William J. Bader, assistant treasurer 
of the old- established Brooklyn agency 
of V alentine, Ittner & Poggenburg, died 
September 5 in the Central Young Men’s 
Christian Association in B rooklyn where 
he made his home. He was 57 years old. 
\ daughter, Mrs. Frances Bader Bueh- 
ler, survives. 
HARRY E. MOORE IN NEW YORK 

Harry E. Moore of Boston, president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers, was in New York City 
this week holding a series of confer- 
ences with brokers at the association’s 
headquarters, 90 John Street. 





VT. AGENTS MEET SEPT. 16 

The Vermont Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its autumn meet- 
ing next Thursday, September 16, at the 
country club in Burlington. 





F. D. LAYTON IN LOS ANGELES 
Colonel Frank D. Layton, president of 

the National Fire of Hartford, was a 

visitor in Los Angeles last week. 


Cunningham State Agent 
Pearl American Group 


I. N. Cunningham has been appointed 


state agent for the companies of the 
Pearl American Group, which are the 
Pearl Assurance, Monarch Fire and 


& Marine. Mr. 


Eureka-Security Fire 


Cunningham’s address will be the same 
as that of Paul D. Cousineau, former 
fieldman, who has joined the Armed 


Forces, namely, 829 Circle Tower, In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 

Indiana agents will remember Mr. 
Cunningham who traveled Indiana from 
1926 until 1938 as inspector for the In- 
diana Inspection Bureau, engineer for 
the Travelers, special agent for the 
Royal and the Detroit Fire & Marine. 
More recently Mr. Cunningham has been 
representing the Detroit Fire & Marine 
and the American National as_ special 
agent in the Cleveland, Ohio, territory. 





Whitehill Agency Appoints 


Women as Underwriters 


Due to the loss of a number of male 
underwriters to the Armed _ Forces, 
Whitehill Agency Inc., insurance under- 
writers of New York, has appointed 
Carrie Quigley, associated with the or- 
ganization for the past thirteen years 
in charge of endorsements, to the post 
of assistant to the chief underwriter, 
Leslie F. Zipfel. Genevieve C. Senholzi, 
formerly in the claims department of 
the agency, has been appointed to han- 
dle the underwriting of automobile lia- 
bility and property damage insurance. 


Reinsurance Brokerage 


Firm Entering New York 


Leonhart & Co., Inc, of Baltimore, 
Md., chartered under Maryland laws 
with a capital of 100 shares non par 
value stock to engage in reinsurance 
brokerage business, has filed a certificate 
of statement and designation with the 
New York Secretary of State at Albany. 
The New York City office is at 40 Ex- 
change Place. W. Harold Leonhart is 
president of the corporation. 





Boykin President of 
Bankers of Birmingham 


Sam M. Boykin has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bankers Fire & Marine of 
Birmingham, Ala., succeeding Colonel J. 
F. Cogdell who is in the armed services. 
The latter becomes chairman of the 
board. Mr. Boykin was formerly exec- 
utive vice president and treasurer. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 

There was an appreciable decline in 
Canadian fire losses during July, which 
was in marked contrast to the higher 
trend of the earlier months of the year. 
The month’s losses were $1,029,825 com- 
pared with $1,049,750 in June; $2,228,335 
in July of last year and $940,625 for 
July, 1941, according to Monetary Times. 
However, despite the month’s dip, total 
loss since January 1 stands at $12,487,225 
compared with $10,937,328 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


AUGUSTA BOARD COEXTENSIVE 

The Board of Fire & Casualty Agents 
of Augusta, Ga., hag amended its dues 
to become coextensive with the Georgia 
Association and the National Association. 
This change increases the number of 
Augusta members in the state and na- 
tional bodies from fourteen to twenty- 
nine, 

















NOW YOU'RE IN THE MAGAZINES! 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters has inaugurated a 


new campaign of advertising in national publications, messages 
to the public over the signature of “Your Fire Insurance Agent.” 
That means you! It has also offered sales ammunition and 


tie-up material for your use locally. 


We have reviewed the material and believe that you should 
take advantage of the offer, that it will really help you sell, 


and really build good will for your agency. We, 


recommend it heartily for your 


therefore, 
consideration. 


If a copy of the broadside presenting the campaign and material 
is not in your possession, one can be obtained by writing direct 
to the Public Relations Department, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 7, New York. 








THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. 8. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE ass? 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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Pearl American Group 
Shows Increased Asseis 


$1,500,000 GAIN FOR THIS YEAR 
Figures Cover U. S. Branch of Pearl 
Assurance, Eureka-Security F. & M. 
and Monarch Fire 





Financial statements as of June 30), 
now published, show Pearl American 
Group reporting satisfactory and definite 
gains this year. Using the valuation 
basis for securities approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners the total admitted assets of the 
group increased since the beginning oj 
the year by more than $1,500,000 and 
the combined assets now exceed $26,- 
800,000. If market values of securities 
were used the combined assets of the 
Group would be almost $27,250,000. 

The balance sheet of the U. S. branch 
of the Pearl Assurance, parent company 
of this group, shows a strong financial 
situation. Of admitted assets of $15,- 
487,782 over $10,830,000 represent policy- 
holders’ surplus, the latter having in- 
creased $986,289 since the beginning of 
1943. The admitted assets increased by 
$1,035,705 in the period while total lia- 
bilities increased $49,416. The branch 
remitted $200,000 to its home office dur- 
ing the first six months this year and 
the balance sheet figures give effect to 
this remittance. Such remittances are, 
of course, applied to the service of the 
REC loan to the British Government. 

The admitted assets of the Eureka- 
Security Fire & Marine on June 30 were 
$7,777,271, an increase of $330,997 since 
the beginning of this year, while the 
policyholders’ surplus of $3,513,238 shows 
an increase of $301,583. If June 30 mar- 
ket values were used the admitted as- 
sets and policyholders’ surplus would be 
further increased by $181,675. 

Admitted assets of Monarch Fire on 
June 30 stood at $3,546,969 of which $1,- 
728,304 represented surplus to policy- 
holders. During the first six months 
this year admitted assets increased by 
$171,260 while policyholders’ surplus in- 
creased $154,742. On the basis of mar- 
ket valuations for securities on June 30 
admitted assets and surplus would be 
further increased by $31,237. 

‘ The management reports that while 
the loss ratio during the first six months 
of 1943 was a little less favorable than 
that experienced in the corresponding 
period of 1942, the increase in loss ratio 
was more than offset by a reduction in 
the expense ratio which resulted partly 
from an increase in the premium income. 


McDevitt Honored by FCAB 


Eastern Men in Houston 

Members of the Eastern department 
of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bur- 
eau gave a testimonial dinner to James 
J. McDevitt, who became an assistant 
general manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment September 1, on that evening al 
the Houston Club in Houston, Tex., 
where many of the FCAB adjusters are 
now settling claims arising out of the 
recent Gulf coast windstorm. Mr. Mc 
Devitt was formerly in the Boston oflice 
and will be located in New York City 
upon his return from Texas. 

Those who sponsored the dinner included the 
following: Burt Attridge, Boston; Eli Berger, 
New York City; Jake Clark, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Dick Clarke, Baltimore; Larry Daley, Burling 
ton, Vt.; Fitz Fitzherbert, Boston; Joe Gabel, 
Poughkeepsie, Nes Garry Garrabrant, New 
ark; Bill Hall, New York City; Herb Halligan, 
DuBois, Pa. ; ‘Oliver Hickam, Buffalo; Gard: ne 
Hotchkiss, Manchester, N. H.; Charlie Hy 
Asbury Park, 1 GL RG Bud Jones, "New York City 
Ed LaChapelle, Providence, R. I; Jack Landi 
a ree W. Va.; Hanny Landt, Elmir: 

Y.; Dan McCarthy, Albany, N. Y.; 
MeCaskie Albany. eta 

Also Newt Newton, Harrisburg, Pa.; | Nici 
Nichols, Baltimore; Ted Olson, Roc! E 
N. Y.; Ralph Philbrick, Portland, Me.; Jac 
Albany; Jake Rudisill, Wilke 
Barre, Pa.; Irving Schwab, Altoona, Pa.; (ia 
lie Séott, New York City; Earl Shardlow, Bos 
ton; George Slifer, Williamsport, Pa.; 
Strehler, Utica, N. Y.; Jay Bee Tally, Bu! 
Karle Tiffenbach, Jersey City; Phil Winch: 
New York City; Larry Wood, Reading, 
Woody Wootlroffe, Jamaica, L. l 
Yellot, Hagerstown, Md.; Chuck Young, : 
falo; Art Zell, Erie, Pa; Pat Hewitt, Buff 
Mac McGovern, New York City. 
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Gives Agents Ideas on How They 
Can Maintain Income These Days 


W. J. Traynor of North British Group Speaks on Public Rela- 
tions, Prompt Premium Payments, Personnel Problems and 


How the Survey Can Be Made to Aid Production 


The local agent who follows through 
with his plans at all times is the one 
who drives straight to his goal and at- 
tains his major objectives, stated Wil- 
liam J. Traynor, well known publicity 
director of the North British & Mer- 
cantile Group, when he addressed the 
convention of the Minnesota Association 
of Insurance Agents at Minneapolis on 
September 3. Despite shortages of per- 
sonnel, war restrictions and other dif- 
ficulties local agencies can keep right 
on going as long as there is someone to 
sell insurance, he said, as the market for 
the product has not been removed be- 
cause of the war. Money for insurance 
of all kinds is at an all-time peak and 
the need for protection from many haz- 
ards is greater now than in days of 
peace. 

“This is the time to build a clientele 
that will assure you a good future in 
the insurance business,” stressed Mr. 
Traynor. “People will buy insurance 
when they have the money to spend for 
it. They will continue to carry it through 
lepressions if they are sold on their 
need for the protection and the service 
they receive from their agent. It is 
much easier to get it on the books now 

and keep it—than it will be to sell it 
when money is scarcer. Now is the time 

build for your future with a_ well- 
rounded clientele of personal as well as 
business accounts. 

“Today the local agent is in the good 
graces of the public. But you can’t sit 
still in these kaleidoscopic days. Events 
move swiftly. Established customs and 
practices become obsolete overnight. One 
must be on his toes twenty-four hours 
every day in order to protect himself, 
his business, his income, his livelihood. 
Commends Public Relations Program 

“That the National Association of In- 
surance Agents is on its toes and vitally 
concerned with the future welfare of the 
local agent is vividly attested by the at- 
tention now being given by that asso- 
ciation to the question of public rela- 
tions. All of you are familiar with the 
proposed public relations program, and 
| have been pleased to note in recent 
issues of the ‘American Agency Bulle- 
tin’ the names of subscribers thereto 
from among the membership of the Min- 
nesota Association. 

“It is a wonderful thing for agents 
like you to get behind this program with 
the avowed purpose of selling your- 
selves, your service and the fire insur- 
ince business as a whole to John Q. 
Public. These days you have got to tell 
the public what you are doing and keep 
n telling it, or otherwise people will 
von forget. They won’t journey to your 
loor just because you say you make a 
better’ mouse-trap. You've got to adver- 
lise the fact consistently that yours is 


the best damned stream-lined, fool- 
proof, sure-catch mouse-trap on the 
market. 


“The NAIA public relations program 
nvisions the post-war planning about 
vhich we hear so much, and will serve 
‘o protect your interests now and after 
the war. There are too many forces in 
this country at the so-called fountain- 
ead of boondoggery who seek to change 
the course and flow of the stream of our 
ersonal, business and economic life. 
What they think is good for us may be 
vholly impracticable and what we know 
irom experience is not what we want or 
the public desires at all. 
Get Premiums Paid Promptly 

Present-day conditions also offer an 
portune time in which to educate one’s 


thents and to plan for the future,” Mr. 


Traynor pointed out. “It has always 


been my feeling that fire insurance poli- 
cies should be issued like life policies— 
that is, the premium must be paid be- 
fore the policy is in force. With money 
more plentiful in the various income 
groups, the agent should insist upon 
prompt payment of premium at time of 
delivery of policy. In that way he will 
educate clients for the future. This is 
a good time to tighten up on credit ex- 
tension and show clients that you are 
not operating a credit institution. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that con- 
siderable money has been lost in some 
instances through not placing the proper 
safeguards around the extension. of 
credit. Agents know from experience 
that there is no item more difficult to 
collect than a premium that has already 
been earned, especially when the policy- 
holder has not collected a loss under the 
policy. 

“Today you cannot afford to burden 
yourself with office and collection detail 


which is not going to pay off in the long 
run. Of course, I realize that some per- 
sons are chronically slow pay though 
honest and will eventually pay the pre- 
mium. What I have in mind are the 
notorious poor-pay or no-pay clients who 
place their business from agency to 
agency and reap considerable free in- 
surance in so doing. 

“T recall how the local board in one 
community handled those gentlemen. 
The secretary set up a card record for 
each individual reported to the board 
as poor pay. When a member cancelled 
a policy for non-payment of premium he 
reported it to the secretary who noted 
his records and also sent a memorandum 
to the other board members. When this 
insured tried to get a policy from an- 
other agency he was turned down dip- 
lomatically. The insured soon learned 
that he had to abide by the board rules 
and pay up if he wanted insurance. This 
plan worked rather successfully and was 
adopted by many other local boards 
country-wide. 

“Most policyholders really want the 
insurance ‘they order and _ will act 
promptly to pay the premium when per- 
suaded properly. Of course if an insured 
just can’t pay at the time of issuance of 
the policy or within the credit period, 
the premium can be financed readily 
through one or more regular channels. 

“There seems to be a difference be- 
tween agencies operating in defense 
areas and those located in non-defense 





you make sacrifices, too. 








When you're tempted to pay more than ceiling prices, or to 
patronize a black market, or to profit from the war in any way... 
remember the sacrifices our men in uniform are making. It will help 


Remember that the only sure way to keep prices down is for 
you to: use it all, wear it out, make it do, or go without. Pay your 
debts. Pay your taxes. Buy more bonds and Smash the Axis! 


Contributed by 





go John Street, New York 





@ When you're tempted to 
buy something you don't really 
need . . . remember all the 
things our boys are going with- 
out. It wil) halp you go with. 
out, too. 











WILLIAM 


J. TRAYNOR 


areas since both have problems peculiar 
unto themselves. Despite the fact that 
inany one-man agencies have closed be- 
cause the boss was called to war, and 
in other agencies key-men and solicitors 
have been lost to the service or experi- 
enced employes have left for more luc- 
rative jobs, the average agent reports 
that business seems to be about ‘as 
usual.’ 
Meeting Personnel Problems 

“Perhaps the most pressing agency 
problem is the lack of trained help. 
There are many ways of meeting this 
problem, wihch no doubt you have al- 
ready explored. For example, reappor- 
tioning the work among remaining em- 
ployes, using women to replace men, re- 
hiring old and retired former employes, 
employing older men and women some 
of whom may already be on the retired 
list, to fit into agency work wherever 
practicable. Some agencies are even 
hiring high-school girls in their senior 
year and training them after school- 
hours and during weekends to enter 
agency work, actively, following gradua- 
tion. These are but apparent solutions 
of the problem, however. 

“Let us look beneath the surface and 
consider work rearrangement and the 
elimination of all unnecessary detail and 
records. I believe many of you can go 
far in that direction if you will but give 
the problem your personal attention and 
earnest analysis. We were up against 
the help problem in our own home-office 
and held conferences of officers and de- 
partment heads on the subject. We were 
agreeably surprised to find how many 
routine details and records could be 
eliminated under pressure of war-time 
necessity. : 

“Through our work re-arrangement 
and elimination program considerable 
detail was lifted from our employes’ 
shoulders, making for better conditions 
and efficiency all around. 

“In eliminating office routine it might 
be well to consider the use of policy 
stickers, slips, letters and printed cards 
to go out with renewals and new con- 
tracts explaining why the policy is be- 
ing mailed and what steps the insured 
himself should take to place the insur- 
ance in force. These direct-mail ‘helps’ 
are time-savers for many local agencies 
and eliminate the necessity for person- 
ally delivering the policy. 

“With little additional labor, policy 
stickers may also be affixed to annual 
renewals and new contracts suggesting 
conversion to three or five year term 
insurance. Rent and/or rental value, ex- 
tended coverage, etec., may also be in- 
cluded, or suggested in the same man- 
ner. Your advertising departments will 
gladly supply such policy stickers. These 
time-savers are aids to solicitation and 
help add to the premium volume of an 
agency. 

Maintain‘ng Agency Income 

“But your problem mav be how to 
maintain agency income. With restricted 
travel, curtailed solicitation, moving of 
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clients to other sections of the country 
and the pressure of office routine, many 
agents are turning to the use of adver- 
tising as an aid to solicitation. You 
would be surprised at the number of 
agents who are seeking advice in that 
direction. May I suggest that you con- 
sult the advertising departments of your 
companies and avail yourselves of the 
facilities and expert counsel which glad- 
ly will be offered. Today it is a ques- 
tion of planning your work and work- 
ing your plan which brings to mind our 
‘Survey and Analysis Plan,’ streamlined 
for present consumption. 

“Recently an insurance executive se- 
lected at random 216 policyholders whom 
he questioned regarding rent and rental 
value, explosion, jewelry and furs, mail 
package, business interruption and other 
coverages. He was amazed to find that 
anywhere from 50% to 75% of these in- 
sured had never even heard of or been 
told by their respective agents of these 
necessary supplementary forms of pro- 
tection for which they had a real need. 

“New business and increased premiums 
await you, if you will dig them out of 
your present policyholders files. Even 
a brief examination of the insurance 
holdings of a few selected clients will 
convince you that most of them need 
more protection of various kinds. 

“The most thorough way to cultivate 
new business from present clients is to 
follow through that survey work on a 
month-by-month basis. If renewals are 
brought up sixty days in advance and 
turned over to whoever is most familiar 
with the account, so that it can be sur- 
veyed and analyzed with respect to 
present and prospective business, good 
results will be obtained. The record of 
insurance carried and suggested can be 
obtained from and kept on the regular 
agency line card. This survey card pro- 
vides a ‘case history’ of each client’s 
business, just like a doctor’s record card. 

Presenting Survey to Assured 

“The results of the survey can then 
be typewritten in triplicate on a simpli- 
fied form of survey sheet, letterhead 
size, and delivered to the insured with 
the renewal, at which time a ‘preferred’ 
interview is ready made. The survey or 
insurance program then can be dis- 
cussed along with the renewal. This 
type of survey sheet eliminates the 
elaborate bound forms of survey with 
which all of you are so familiar. This 
inelaborate survey sheet tells the story 
at a glance and starts the ball Paling. 
If a more elaborate survey is needed, 
can readily be prepared after eee te 
the client’s promise that all business de- 
veloped thereby go to the agent making 
the survey. 

“Survey of a risk almost always brings 
to light mistakes of omission or commis- 
sion. Surveys are splendid advertising 
for an agency, impressing favorably both 
the recipient and his friends. Survey- 
selling produces new business immediate- 
ly, or in the future through follow-up 
of the list of expiration dates obtained. 
Surveys often result in broader cover- 
age at less cost and frequently convert 


unprofitable accounts into profitable 
ones. Surveys often reduce collection 
difficulties. Surveys ultimately reduce 


the time required to service an account 
and add to the agent’s own insurance 
knowledge. Survey-selling enables an 
agency to obtain a good spread of busi- 
ne SS. - 
“Along production lines, too, rising 
values and high replacement costs have 
ees the coverage of many mer- 
cantile, dwelling and household goods 
policies inadequate. Agents can perform 
a real service for their policyholders by 
calling attention to the possibility of 
i insurance. Although this service 
may produce on the average but modest 
commissions, still, aside from the service 
angle, it will afford an agent the means 
of opening the door to other business 
like extended coverage, personal prop- 
erty floater, business interruption, auto- 
mobile, war damage, etc. Perhaps the 
simplest, least expensive way to notify 
your insured of this dangerous situation 
would be by personal letter or special 
advertising piece. 
Coinsurance Clause 
“Business-building use may also be 
made of the coinsurance clause feature 
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in policies,” continued Mr. Traynor. 
“That the coinsurance clause is a most 
important condition when a part of the 
contract—particularly today—has been 
proved in many recent adjustments. Ac- 
cording to reports from adjusters, many 
property losses have been inadequately 
covered because the insured through his 
agent did not keep up his insurance to 
value. As a result when the coinsurance 
clause was applied in adjusting his claim, 
the insured suffered a financial loss un- 
collectible under his policy. Your pol- 
icyholders should realize how coinsur- 
ance affects their present coverage and 
future losses. 

“Further, it is not wise to overlook 
the women as sources of premium in- 
come. Many girls and women now work- 
ing in defense plants and filling other 
lucrative positions, have considerably 
more income than ever before. They 
are susceptible to the right ‘approach’— 
insurance-wise, of course. Try the fur 
coat or jewelry and furs insurance ‘line.’ 

“Direct-mail advertising—the use of 
letters and folders—is still the best bet 
for the local agent. It is the most di- 
rect, most productive form of advertis- 
ing for average agency use. It permits 
you to save on gasoline by using more 
stamps—and there is no priority on post- 
age! If you cannot handle the details 
through your office or your companies, 
you can get a local lettershop to do so 


More and more 


nominal 
agents recently have turned to the use 
of direct-mail advertising as a business- 
builder. 


for a sum. 


Use of the Telephone 

“Another war-time assistant is your 
telephone—the voice with the smile that 
wins—sales! You can utilize it to solicit 
clients immediately after an accident, 
fire or catastrophe affecting your com- 
munity. Used judiciously, it will save 
you considerable time and_ leg-work. 
Many agents have found the telephone 
helpful in making certain of appoint- 
ments, especially when traveling any 
distance within or outside the community 
to interview a prospect or client. If it’s 
good buisness to advertise your phone 
number to produce business, why isn’t it 
good business, too, to produce business 
via your own office phone! 

“On the subject of solicitations, I’ve 
learned through conversation with local 
agents that personal solicitation is un- 
der a real handicap in defense areas 
where workers are on shifts. One agent 
in Minnesota told me how he solved 
the problem in his territory. He ex- 
plained that there was a large defense 
plant located in his town and he found 
that the men either going off or coming 
on around midnight had a habit of stop- 
ping at a nearby diner for ‘coffee an’.’ 
The agent made it a point to drop in 
there around eleven or twelve o’clock 





VALUABLES NOBODY WORRIES ABOUT 


Tell your clients how to enjoy their Furs and Jewelry. 


Valuable Jewels—and Fine Furs— 
should be worn worry-free. 





More Americans have 
the money for luxuries 
...and are buying per- 
sonal furs and jew- 
elry... than ever before! 
They also have the 
money to insure this 
property against “All 
Risks”...and they’ll buy 
the coverage if you’ll 
tell them about it... 
enough of them, often 


enough. 


By using the Security Insurance Group’s posters, newspaper mats 


and mail advertising materials like blotters and folders, you can 


save time, gasoline, tires, shoe leather—and your own voice. 


Besides—it’s profitable! 
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and soon became acquainted with many 
of the men. The opportunity to solicit 
certain types of insurance naturally pre- 
sented itself from time to time and he 
built up a good business through these 
contacts.” 





Laird Pittsburgh Manager 


For Great American Group 


Thomas V. Laird has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh branch office 
of the Great American Group, with head- 
quarters at 1610 Commonwealth Build- 
ing. He succeeds Francis H. Urner, who 
has been transferred to Hagerstown, 
Md. Mr. Laird will continue to cover 
the territory outside of Allegheny Coun- 
ty, heretofore supervised by him. 

At Pittsburgh Mr. Laird will be as- 
sisted by Special Agents S. M. Wilson, 
D. L. Moorhead and Edwin F. Kinkead 
for the fire companies, and Arnold C. 
Tabler, field supervisor; Edmund W,. 
Meiers, underwriter, and L. E? Meyer, 
claim adjuster for the Great American 
Indemnity. 





Construe Fire Policies to 
Meet Revisions of 1943 


On August 5 the New York Insurance 
Department issued a list of fire and ma- 
rine companies which had indicated an 
intention to construe their fire "7 
which were outstanding on July 1, 1943, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
1943 standard fire insurance policy. Such 
intention was evidenced by letters filed 
with the Department and a copy of the 
form of letter generally used was set 
forth. 

In listing at this time the names of 
the New York cooperative fire compa- 
nies operating on the advance premium 
plan which have filed such letters, it 
should be pointed out that many of these 
companies had filed prior to the August 
5 release. The cooperative companies 
which have filed are as follows: 


Canton Co-operative Fire, Canton 


Catskill Mountain Fire of Greene County, 
Greenville. | 

Co-operative Fire of Catskill, New York, ‘ 
kill. 


Empire Co-operative Fire, Middleburg. 

Greene County Mutual Fire, Greenville. 

Home Mutual Fire of Broome County, Bing 
hamton, 

New York Central Mutual Fire, Edmeston. 

Olive Co-operative Fire, Kingston. 

Oneida Co-operative Fire, Rome. 

Otsego Mutual Fire, Burlington Flats. 

Pioneer Co-operative Fire, Greenville. _ 

Preferred Mutual Fire of Chenango County, 
New Berlin. 

Security Mutual Fire, Delhi. 

Sterling Fire, Cobleskill. 

Tompkins Co-operative Fire, Ithaca. _ ; 

Utica Fire of Oneida County, N. Y., Utica. 

Woodstock Mutual Fire, Woodstock. 

Wyoming Valley Fire, Warsaw. 

Since the August 5 release letters hav: 
been received from the following stock 
and mutual companies: 

Calvert Fire, Philadelphia; Farm Bureau 4‘ 
tuz ‘i Fire, Columbus, O.; General Schuyler Fi 
Albany, N. Y.; Stuyvesant, New York 
William Penn Fire, Philadelphia. 


ve 





GODFREY WITH FRED. S. JAMES 


Cutler Godfrey, who has been con 
ducting the New York insurance bro! 
erage office of Cutler Godfrey & © 
for several years, has joined Fred. 
James & Co. He entered insurance — 
the Royal following graduation from ¢ 
lege and after seven years with the com! 
pany resigned to open his own office. 
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London, England 
(United States Branch) 


19 Rector Street, New York, New York 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1943 


Cw 


ASSETS 






PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





*Bonds 
United States Government - - - - = = = §$ 3,287,647.15 
State and Municipal - - - - - - - - - 565,485.84 
a a ee a ee ee 
Public Utilities - - - - - - - --- = 1,282,727.37 
Industrial and Miscellaneous - - - - = = 1,350,417.89 

*Stocks ” 
ee ee 
Public Utilities - - - - - - + --- - 1,220,092.50 
Bank and Insurance - - - - - - - - - 1,934,298.32 





Industrial and Miscellaneous - - - - - - 1,820,076.00 
Cash - - - - - - - = - = = ee ee ee et ee 
Premiums in course of collection (not over ninety days due, less reinsurance 
premiums duc toothee companica) = “= = = = = Se SS = 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from other companies - 


Cash collateral deposit and Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards 
and/or Associations - - - - - ----77-7-* 7" - 


Accrued interest on Bonds and Bank Balances - - - - - - = = 
Balance due War Damage Corporation and other sundry credit assets - 


Admitted Assets - - - - 





Ce 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve - - - - - - - => = = - - 7 
Losses in process of adjustment - - - - - - = - -- - 2 > 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities - - - - - = - 
Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on reinsurance in com- 

panies not admitted to transact business in New York State- - - 






Surplus to Policyholders 






be increased $223,220.46. 


BS 
WAR 
de 


\ 
















$ 7,753,534.55 


5,465,289.57 
1,584,749.69 


621,291.90 
40,345.13 


50,069.75 
62,038.81 
89,536.51 





$15,487,782.89** 





Statutory Deposit- - - - - - - = = = = = $ 500,000.00 
Surplus - - - - - = - - = = = = = = = = 10,332,994.33 







$ 3,789,060.21 
427,264.00 
315,528.18 


122,936.17 


10,832,994.33** 





*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $625,052.59 are deposited as required by law. 
**On basis of June 30, 1943 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders would 


$15,487,782.89 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 
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NAIA Registration Head Conducts 
All-Industry Office in Pittsburgh 


Officially, Bessie M. Snyder, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Insurance Agents, is chairman of the 
registration committee for the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents which will be held at 
the Hotel William Penn in) Pitt burgh 
October 10-13. Actually, she is taking 
an active part in all of the advance 
preparations, The reputation Pittsburgh 
has for smooth functioning of the many 
insurance conventions is due in large 
measure to her capable management. 

The Pittsburgh association is more 
than an organization of local agents, as 
it represents an all-industry front. The 
combined activities of fire, casualty, sure- 
ty, accident and health organizations of 
companies and producers in western 
Pennsylvania all are cleared through the 
office over which Miss Snyder pres‘des. 

Bessie Snyder lives and breathes her 
job—she even lives in the Hotel Key- 
stone which is headquarters of the Pitts 
burgh association. She not only pre- 
pared herself for her present position 
through education and training, but she 
keeps herself abreast of the times 
through continued study. 

Graduate of Cornell 

Daughter of a prominent surgeon of 
Greensburg, Pa., Miss Snyder received 
her A.B. degree at Cornell University, 
and her Masters at American University 
in Washington, D. C. Her subject was 
political economy. She did organization 
work in Washington and Chicago and 
joined the Pittsburgh association, then 
called the Fire Insurance Agents As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh, as executive sec- 
retary in the midyear of 1937. From the 
time the organization was chartered in 
1919 until Miss Snyder joined it, it had 
operated without an office or a_ staff. 

In January, 1938, Ralph H. Alexander 
resigned as vice president of the organi 
zation to become its manager—later, 
secretary-treasurer. When he left a vear 
later to become Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, Miss Snyder 
succeeded him. 

Indicative of her interest in organiza- 
tional work as a career and her dete 


Cincinnati Agents Oppose 
Failure to Rejoin NAIA 


Members of the governing committee 
of the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation have informed the association 
that a majority of the committee will 
withhold payment of dues to the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents be- 
cause the trustees of the state body re- 
cently failed to recommend reaffiliation 
with the National Association. While 
the Cincinnati board is not coextensive 
in membership with the state association 
it is said the majority of members of 
the local board are strongly in favor of 
rejoining the national organization. Be- 
cause of changes made in the National 
Association constitution and personnel 
during the last year it had been believed 
that practically all objections of the 
state association to rejoining the na- 
tional association had been removed. 
Consequently failure of the state trus- 
tees to act affirmatively at their recent 
meeting caused keen disappointment in 
Cincinnati. 


BESSIE M. SNYDER 
mination to keep herself informed of all 
as etc ae in trade association tech- 
nique, is the fact that last year Miss 
Snyder was graduated from the three- 
year course of the National Institute for 
Commercial and Trade Organization Ex- 
ecutives at Northwestern University—an 
intensive course for people who are in 
charge of trade association activities and 
want to make a profession of this type of 
work, One of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions of this school is the American 
Trade Executives, a national society of 
professional trade association executives. 
She is an active member of that organi- 
zation and a director and secretary of 
its Pittsburgh chapter. She feels that 
the work of this organization is of great 
importance. 

Bessie Snyder has attended many 
meetings of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and is well known 
throughout its membership. However, 
in her official capacity as secretary of 
the association in the host city of the 
forthcoming convention, still more mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to witness 
the quiet efficiency with which she con- 
ducts her varied duties. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON AMERICAN 
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Harris President of 
Minnesota Agents’ Ass’n 


CONVENTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Agents Determined to Strengthen Their 
Position and to Improve Public 
Relations 

The Minnesota Association of Insur- 
ance Agents elected Armand W. Harris 
of St. Paul as president at the closing 
session of the annual convention last 
Friday in Minneapolis. He succeeds R. 
A. Thompson of Minneapolis, who be- 
comes a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee is Howard Williams of Mankato 
and other members are George Thomp- 
son, Minneapolis; Ed Swanberg, Worth- 
ington; Guy Rolien, Milaca; George 
Fevig, Moorhead; William Knudsen, 
Hibbing, and George Odell, Willmar. 
Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, continues 
as national director and Frank S. Pres- 
ton, Minneapolis, is executive secretary. 

Underlying the proceedings and dis- 
cussions of the forty-sixth annual con- 
vention was a determination on the part 
of the agents to maintain, and strengthen 
where possible, their economic status. 
This was evidenced in the prepared ad- 
dresses, in the debates on the floor and 
in resolutions adopted at the closing 
session. The convention had hardly got- 
ten under way when a spirited debate 
broke out over a proposal that the as- 
sociation go on record as approving the 
new compensation insurance rating plan. 

New Rating Plan 

Coord F. Roosen, vice president of 
Wirt Wilson & Co., Minneapolis, took 
the floor in opposition to the proposal. 
He argued that the new plan means an 
immediate loss to the local agent with 
an indefinite prospect of benefits to off- 
set this loss. Agents would be sacrific- 
ing much more than the companies, he 
claimed. Moreover, he charged, the plan 
had been drafted without consulting the 
agents. He said he was in favor of 
streamlining the compensation policy and 
reducing the cost but opposed this meth- 
od of doing it. The matter was finally 
referred to the resolutions committee 
which recommended that it be referred 
to the executive committee for further 
study. 

Other actions taken to safeguard the 
interests of the agent included the adop- 
tion of a resolution commending Com- 
missioner Newell R. Johnson for his ef- 
forts to improve the standard of agents’ 
qualifications. 

To strengthen their sales position the 
agents urged that the companies be 
asked for improvement in the dwelling 
house fire form through further broad- 
ening the coverage as may be justified 
by loss experience and for a territorial 
rating for collision insurance which 
would conform to the territorial divi- 
sions used by the casualty companies 
for automobile liability insurance. 

The companies were commended for 
making available the 80-20 collision cov- 
erage and farm liability coverages. 


Public Relations 

In another move to protect their eco- 
nomic position the agents endorsed the 
public relations program of the National 
Association. “We feel that the work 
which this program will include makes 
it our duty and obligation to raise our 
quota for this fund by continuing our 
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efforts in the field to make every mem 
ber of our association a subscriber,” 

In his report on company relations, |. 
D. Engberg, St. Paul, expressed the hope 
that the casualty companies would fori 
a group similar to the fire companies’ 
Minnesota Underwriters Association to 
which representatives of the agents could 
go to iron out casualty difficulties. 

For the first time in many years a 
buyer of insurance had a place on the 
Minnesota program and P. L. Bachman, 
president of the Minnesota Association 
of Insurance Buyers, got a good hand 
from the agents telling them what the 
buyers expect from the agents in the 
way of service and advice. 

His talk was followed immediatel, by 
remarks by Milton W. Mays, BDO di- 
rector, who answered on behalf of the 
companies some of the questions which 
the Minnesota buyers have raised in 
criticism of forms, rates, etc. Both ad 
dresses are reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue, 

Speaking for the Minnesota Under 
writers Association, Paul Olinger told 
the agents that his organization of field 
men is prepared to help promote better 
public relations for the insurance indus 
try by delegating trained speakers to 
appear alee local groups of business 
men to explain the functions and value 
of insurance. 


War Damage Insurance 


Change for the better in the war situa 
tion should not cause local agents to let 
down on acquainting their clients with 
the need for this type of coverage. “The 
unusual might happen and it would be 
embarrassing to have to tell your client 
that his loss was not covered,” said Rob 
ert L. Hanson, vice pres sident and secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis Fire & Marine, 
who reported on the activities of th 
War Damage Corporation to date. War 
damage coverage is essential under pres 
ent conditions, he said, and compliment 
ed the Minnesota agents for their fine 
job in acquainting the public with tls 
type of coverage. He said that as 0! 
April this year, there had been sold in 
Minnesota a total of $859,347,000 war 
damage coverage. 

Retiring President 
pressed warm praise for the publicit 
and educational programs sponsor: ( 
the National Association, when presen! 
ing his annual report. 

Regarding the education program 
the National Association, Presid 
Thompson said: “In the larger ¢ 
munities this program was adopted 
accepted as highly valuable. The 
jority of the regional boards carried 
a provisional program ably arranged 
our educational committee. If we si! 
out any one thing, an educational 
gram is the most important. It is 
exceptional man who can continue to 
without at least fundamental knowl 
of his product. 


Value of Education 


Thompson e) 


“Progress in our business is so ra 
that we cannot afford to neglect a st! 
either individually or collectively. N 
of us will ever know all there is to kn 
about insurance but we should never 
up on trying’to be as efficient as possi! 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Every residence heating boiler 
or other pressure vessel is a 
potential source of explosion. 


The damage caused can be as 
great as total loss by fire. 


The new Residence Boiler 
Explosion policy provides— 





$10,000 protection 
for 3 years 
at a total cost of 
only $1000 
Insure through an 
It pays for any damage to your F &C Agent 


He is experienced in the 
preparation of policies to 
meet your requirements; 
he is always available in 
the event of loss: he rep- 
resents a company of this 
strong, capital stock group 
which has paid out more 
than a billion dollars in 
claims since 1853. We will 
gladly furnish you his 
name on request. Write 
to the company at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


property resulting from explo- 
sion of your heating boiler, hot 
air furnace, storage tank or 
other pressure vessel. 


Ask your Fidelity and Casualty 
agent to write this protection 
for you now. 


helidelity and (@sualty (zzz 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President which includes the following companies Vice President 













THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 





NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 






FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICANEAGLEFIREINSURANCECO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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Tells How Agents Can 
Justify Remuneration 


SERVICES THAT BUYERS NEED 
Bachman of General Mills Outlines What 


He Expects From Producers; Praise 
For N. Y. Fire Policy 





Services justify the American Agency 
System and the local agent must justify 
his remuneration by his ability to fur- 
nish satisfactorily these services, P. L. 
Bachman, insurance manager for General 
Mills, Inc., told members of the Minne- 
sota Association of Insurance Agents at 
their annual meeting September 3° in 
Minneapolis. 

“The agent cannot and does not jus- 
coun- 
insurance Mr. 
Besides being insurance 


tify his remuneration merely by 
tersigning an policy,” 
sachman said. 
manager for General Mills, Inc., one of 
flour milling firms in the 
world, Mr. Bachman has for the past 
president of the Insurance 
lsuyers Association of Minnesota. 

‘The insurance buyer is entrusted with 


the responsibility of protecting himself 


the largest 


vear been 


and his employer against financial loss 
resulting from accidental causes,” said 
Mr. “The common 
method of securing that protection is by 
the purchase of insurance. In deter- 
mining whether or not insurance should 
be purchased, two things must always 
be considered. 


Bachman. most 


Services Justify Agency System 


“First is the possibility of a loss so 
vreat as to endanger the financial sta- 
bility of the assured. Second is the pos- 
sibility of securing certain services 
either better or cheaper than can be 
supplied by the assured. These services 
are among others: advisory, claim ad- 
justment, accident control, engineering, 
inspection and investigation. It is these 
which furnish the justification 
for the agency system.” 

Take a hypothetical case of a man- 
ufacturing firm with a factory worth 
$3,000,000 and 250 warehouses worth $10,- 
(OO each and scattered over the coun- 
try. The warehouses are frame with no 
sprinkler protection. 

“Let us assume that the annual aver- 
age fire insurance rate on these ware- 
houses is $2. The annual premium then 
would amount to $50,000. Using recent 
loss ratios of stock fire companies as a 
basis it is reasonable to assume that 
this corporation would sustain annual 
fire losses of approximately $20,000 or 
10% of the annual premium. In other 
words, two warehouses a year might be 
completely destroyed. Would you recom- 
mend to this assured that he purchase 


services 


fire insurance to cover these ware- 
houses ? 
Recommended Coverages 
“Rearing in mind the wide distribu- 


tion of the risk, I do not believe you 
should buy insurance for the warehouses, 
particularly if the corporation is in a 
strong financial position. You should, 
however, recommend the purchase of not 
only the various forms of property dam- 
age insurance but also use and occu- 
pancy or business interruption insurance 
covering the factory, because a severe 
loss to the factory, with its accompany- 
ing loss of earnings and continuing ex- 
penses might easily exceed two or three 
million dollars, and jeopardize the entire 
financial structure of the corporation. 
“In my opinion you would be more 
justified in recommending the purchase 
of use and occupancy insurance covering 
such remote hazards as water damage, 
earthquake and riot and civil commotion 
than in recommending the purchase of 
fire insurance on the warehouses. You 
would be more justified in recommend- 
ing automobile and public liability in- 
surance limits of five hundred thousand 
or even one million than in recommend- 
ing the purchase of cargo insurance, as- 
suming that no one shipment would ex- 











ceed five or ten thousand dollars. The 
premium saved by not insuring the bur- 
yvlary hazard might well be used in main- 
taining fidelity bond limits of at least a 
million dollars. 

“You should never forget that the pur- 
pose of insurance is primarily to protect 
against catastrophe hazards and is not 
intended to cover small losses, particu- 
larly those of frequent occurrences. This 
applies to the small risk as well as the 
large. Obviously there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for the small assured to self- 
insure any hazard, although even the 
small assured should not be encouraged 
to carry insurance against losses which, 
because of their very nature, could not 
endanger his financial stability. 

“You should bring to the attention of 
the assured those hazards which though 
infrequent in occurrence might result in 
large losses. You should attempt to con- 
vince him to insure those hazards even 
at the expense of cancelling insurance 
on other hazards with small loss proba- 
bilities. 

Agent Should Explain Contracts Fully 

“A second service which the buyer 
appreciates is a thorough explanation of 
the insurance contract. The exclusion 
clause should be thoroughly investigated. 
The assured should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with those items for which he 
will not be reimbursed in case of loss. 


As a matter of fact, the exclusion clause 
might well be extended to cover such 
items as fences, pavements, railroad 
tracks and even furniture and fixtures 
and the premium saved thereby used 
to purchase or increase the limits of lia- 
bility or other types of insurance. The 
warranty clauses should be carefully ex- 
plained so that the assured may realize 
what he must do in order to maintain 
the validity of his contract. The co- 
insurance clause should of course be ex- 
plained. It is the duty of the agent to 
see that the entire contract is thoroughly 
understood by the assured. 

“Another service which I think the 
assured appreciates is your knowledge 
of property values. Even though you are 
not appraisers, nevertheless, because of 
your wide experience, you have certain 
knowledge of increasing and decreasing 
property values. This information is 
particularly important to the smaller as- 
sured who in all probability does not 
secure the services of an appraisal com- 
pany. This advice is obviously very im- 
portant for contracts containing the co- 
insurance clause. 

“Still another service that is appre- 
ciated is your assistance at the time of 
loss. Advise the assured what he can 
do and cannot do while awaiting the 
arrival of an adjuster. Assist him in 
preparing his statement of loss. Your 
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counsel and help at that time is of 
estimable value. 
Value of Accident Control 
“In casualty insurance probably + 
most unportant service you can offer 


that of accident control. State agencies 
and insurance companies normally are o} 
great assistance to the assured but the 
assured looks to you as his friend, as 
his representative and prefers to take 
your advice rather than that of anyone 


else. The assured also expects your 
counsel and advice in determining the 
advisability of compliance with various 
investigation and inspection recommen- 
dations submitted by the companies, 

“Quite generally your attitude would 
be to comply therewith; however, you 
should explain why the assured has been 
asked to comply with the suggestions. 
You should make him feel that the in. 
spection reports are the results of in- 
vestigations made for his benefit. You 
should explain why compliance there- 
with might result in a reduction in jn- 
surance premium or failure to comply 
therewith might result in an increase in 
premium. Explain the effects of acci- 
dents in the compensation insurance 
rates. The assured thinks of you as a 
professional man, an expert in insur 
ance. 

Agent Should Be Assured’s 

. Representative 

When you speak of yourselves as 
agents, do you mean that you are agents 
of insurance companies or of the as- 
sureds you represent? It seems to me 
that the latter should be the case. It 
seems to be that you should be thought 
of as buyers of insurance rather than 
sellers. The assured comes to you with 
his problems. He asks you to solve them. 
You propose to do so by the purchase of 
insurance. Ordinarily he does not come 
to you because you represent some cer- 
tain insurance company. He comes to 
you because he has faith in you as an 
individual and this is as it should be. 
You are better qualified to choose the 
insurance company in which the insur- 
ance is to be placed than is the assured. 

“I would like to pass on to you a few 
of the thoughts and desires of the in- 
surance buyers. Probably the most com- 
mon plea of the insurance buyer is for 
the simplification of the policy forms. 
I believe that the new New York stand 
ard fire form recently adopted is the 
greatest advancement made by stock fire 
companies in recent years. 

“Tt is our hope that some day the 
ocean marine carriers will publish a new 
standard marine insurance contract. We 
appreciate what this involves but in spite 
of the obstacles we hardly think it fair 
to ask an assured to accept an ocean 
marine contract as it is written today 
because, without considerable previous 
knowledge and experience in marine in- 
surance, its meaning is so ambiguous 
as to be almost unintelligible and yet it 
is a contract between two parties witli 
the inference at least that its contents 
are thoroughly understood by both. 

Gradation of Fire Rates ; 

“Another desire of many buyers is for 
a gradation of rates. Its desirability is 
apparently realized by the stock cas 
ualty companies as evidenced by the re- 
port of the casualty research committce 
of the Association of Casualty & Suret) 
Executives for four new compensation 
rating plans. This is definitely a step 
in the right direction. As yet the stoc! 
fire companies have apparently give! 
this no consideration and I think t! 
is a mistake. Rate gradation in casua!t) 
insurance is apparently accomplished ! 
a reduction in insurance company gen 
eral administration and payroll audit ¢ 
pense, as well as a reduction in broke: 
age or producer’s commission. It is ('! 
ficult to understand why this cannot 
accomplished in property damage insur 
ance. 

“I trust that you do not interpret !) 
remarks at this time to mean that | 
advocate a general reduction in agen! 
commissions because this is not the cas 
I do maintain, however, that not on 
agents’ commissions but all insurance 
company expenses should be directly 
commensurate with the services re! 
dered and unless this is the case | 
assured will” seek relief in one of two 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Executive Office: 19 Rector Street, New York, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1943 (New York Basis) 


fw 
ASSETS 
*Bonds 
United States Government- - - - - - - = - $2,437,547.59 
State and Municipal- - - - - - - - - - - 282,667.60 
Railroad- - - - - - - - = = = - = = = 504,479.61 
Public Utilities - - - - - - - - - -- = 719,397.05 
Industrial and Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - 838,477.08 
*Scocks : 
Railroad- - - - - - - - - - ~ = = $ 93,665.00 
Public Utilities - - - - - - - - - - - = 450,337.50 
Bank- - - - - = - - - = ---+e---- 77,545.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - - 754,673.00 
Cash = - © = = s+ s© @ Se eee He wee se ce = = 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens- - - - - - - - - = 


Premiums in course of collection (not over ninety days due and reinsurance 
premiums due fromother'compaiiies} =< - - - - = 7 = => * - = = 


Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from other companies- - 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associations - - - - - 


Accrued interest on Bonds and Mortgage Loans - - - - - - - - 
Balance due War Damage Corporation and other sundry credit assets - 
Admitted Assets - - = - ----° = 


a 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve - - - - - - - - - = = = = = 
Losses in process of adjustment - - - - - = - - - - = - 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities - - - - - - - 
Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on reinsurance in com- 

panies not admitted to transact business in New York State - - - 


i a a 
Surplus- - - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = 2,513,238.70 


Surplus to Policyholders- - - - - - - - = = = = = 








$4,782, 568.93 


1,376,220.50 


1,155,670.37 
4,100.C0 


438,706.61 
371.74 
6,653.88 
33,932.06 
20,952.82 


$7,777,271.27** 






$3,592,430.16 
382,176.00 
263,623.91 


25,802.50 


3,513,238.70** 
$7,777,271.27 





*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $340,039.98 are deposited as required by law. 
**On basis of June 30, 1943 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders would 


be increased $181,675.78. 
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Mays on Buvers’ Queries 
(Continued from Page 1) 


rewritten, there is every likelihood that 
there would follow a long period of con- 
fusion as to the legal meaning of the 
new words used. Tihs subject has been 
discussed by underwriters many times 
and is still under discussion. 

It may well be that at the end of this 
war, when we hope that there will be 
a closer udnerstanding between English- 
speaking nations, the basic form may be 
modernized. It would seem prudent, and 
indeed necessary, to make any such 
change only in cooperation with under- 
writers in the leading marine insurance 
markets of the world. 

The language of marine insurance, 
which is one of the world’s oldest. busi- 
nesses, is the language of the sea. Ma- 
rine insurance language is well under 
stood by vessel owners, insurance brok- 
ers and underwriters who deal in it and, 
as a matter of fact, most legal docu- 
ments contain a fair amount of archaic 
language which 1s well understood with- 
out any attempt being made to modern- 
ize it. It is not to be denied that the 
marine insurance contract, which covers 
more perils and more cotningencies than 
any other form of policy, is a compli- 
cated document. 

But to suggest changes in it merely 
hecause those who are not conversant 
with the language of the sea do not 
understand it would indicate that a rath- 
er good case could be made for calling 
the bow and stern of a ship the “front” 
and the “back,” the decks of the ship 
the “floor” or the “roof” and a_ ship’s 
bridge a “balcony.” 

It is true that other insurance con- 
tracts, notably the fire insurance policy, 
have been subject to legal interpretation 
for many years and because of this there 
was some reluctance in certain quarters 
to press for the adoption several years 
ago of a new standard fire policy in the 
State of New York. The situation in 
the fire insurance business is hardly an- 
alogous to marine insurance. The fire 
policy is employed locally. The marine 
policy is employed internationally. 

Because of the international aspect of 
marine insurance, it will be much more 
difficult to secure agreement among un- 
derwriters in the international market 
than it was to secure agreement on the 
revised form of fire insurance policy 
among underwriters in the domestic fire 
insurance market. 

Use and Occupancy 

©. 2. Why cannot a use and occupancy 
contract be written so that it is possible 
to recover from the insurance company 
the full amount of the contract ? 

\. This question implies that a use 
and occupancy policy under which the 
face amount of the policy can be recov- 
ered, is unobtainable. This is incorrect. 
Use and occupancy contracts are not 
written so that it is impossible for the 
insured to recover from the insurer the 
face amount of the contract, provided 
the period of suspension is of sufficient 
duration to deprive the insured of earn- 
ings equal to the amount of insurance. 
The tacts are, however, that as a rule 
replacements (during normal times) can 
be made within a period which produces 
an actual loss sustained that is less than 
the face amount of insurance. 

If this question deals only with condi 
tions in Minnesota, reference should be 
made to the special Minnesota edition 
of use and occupancy forms Nos. 193, 
194 and 195. Under these forms, a loss 
equal to the face amount of the contract 
is recoverable provided that if the loss 
be partial as respects earnings, there be 
compliance with the coinsurance clause, 
if anv 

If the question deals with the situa- 
tion in other Western states, the answer 
is the same with respect to all forms. 
Neither in Minnesota nor in other West- 
ern states is there a time limit upon re- 
covery and therefore there is no reason 
why the insured should not recover the 
face amount of the contract where the 
duration of the suspension of business 
is long enough to exhaust the face 
amount of the contract. Even in the 
case of a partial loss of earnings, the 

















KEEPING PACE WITH INCREASED 
VALUES! 


Building material costs have increased considerably 
in recent years. Insurance on existing property, therefore, 
needs adjusting in line with current replacement costs. 
Likewise, due to constryction priorities and building re- 
strictions, property is more valuable than ever. In some 
instances it is practically irreplaceable, and increased 


owner-mortgagee equities need additional protection. 


An advantageous situation has been created by war 
conditions which can be utilized by agents in checking 
clients’ policies to ascertain if the insurance in force will 
provide enough money to rebuild or restore the property 
in line with present sound value and put it in the same 
condition as it was at the time of the loss. Many risks 


will be found to be dangerously under-insured. 


Consult our Advertising Department regarding ways 
and means of correcting this situation with the aid of 


business-building material and ideas. 
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insured can recover the face amour 
the contract if the period of time du 
which the partial loss of earnings 
tinues is long enough to exhaust 
amount of insurance. 


U. & O. in Eastern States 


In the Eastern and Southeastern stiie< 
there is, under all forms, a twely 
months’ limitation upon recovery whet] 
er the suspension be partial or total 
unless a policy has been endorsed, jy 
creasing the time limitation to a longer 
period. The reason for this time limita 
tion is that because of replacement (ij 
ficulties brought about by our war pro 
gram, underwriters presently desire us: 
and occupancy contracts to contair 
definite time limitation on recovery. 

The use and occupancy policy, lik 
most property damage forms, is a con 
tract of indemnity. The insured is jn 
terested in recovering the full amoun: 
of his loss resulting from a partial o; 
total suspension of his business caused 
by one of the perils insured against. 
The face amount of his U. & O. policy 
is merely the “constant” against which 
the rate is applied to produce an ade- 
quate premium. 

If the insured recovers in full the 
amount of his loss, the purpose for which 
U. & O. insurance was purchased has 
been fulfilled and to compare the amount 
of recovery with the face amount of in- 
surance is to lose sight of the true func- 
tion of use and occupancy insurance. 

It should also be noted that exactly 
the same situation exists with respect 
to fire insurance. In the majority of 
cases the face amount of insurance is 
not paid because most fire losses are 
partial. 


Auto Liability and P. D. Rates 


Q. 3. Why is the garage location of a 
car the determining factor in the prom- 
ulgation of liability and property damage 
rates when obviously the distance trav- 
eled, or mileage, is the real measure of 
the hazard? 

A. The starting point in making lia- 
bility and property damage rates is the 
location of the automobile since auto- 
mobiles located in a given area are on 
the average exposed to the same condi- 
tions of hazard. But the garage location 
of a private passenger automobile or of 
a commercial automobile operated by a 
manufacturer, retailer or wholesaler is 
only one of the factors which determined 
the rates for automobile liability insur- 
ance. 

Prior to the rationing of gasoline the 
nature of use of private passenger auto- 
mobiles played a.definite part in deter- 
mining the rate as did the mileage. Since 
the rationing of gasoline the gasoline ra- 
tion classifications have been utilized for 
the rating of private passenger automo- 
biles, since these classifications indicate, 
by and large, the amount of use of the 
automobile. 

Commercial cars have been in the past 
and are today rated according to thie 
nature of their use determined from thi 
business in which they are used which 
determines largely the average amount 
of their use. 

By considering the territory or areas 
in which the cars are garaged, as we'll 
as the nature of their use or the amoun! 
of their use and predicating the rate on 
the actual loss experience of the aut: 
mobiles located in each rating terrifol 
or area, it is hoped that the cost « 
surance so determined will be on 
most reasonable basis, fair both t 
purchaser of insurance and the insura 
company. 

Deductible Fire Policies 

Q. 4. Why is it not possible to s 
fire insurance with a deductible cla 
a reduction in rates, thereby mak’ t 
possible for the insurance comp: 
make a considerable saving in t! 
justment expense of smal] claims ° 

A. There is no insurmountable | 
to writing property insurance wit! 
ductible provision. Actually it has by’ 
done in connection with windstor 
surance in certain areas, and is dor 
der certain inland marine and au‘! 
bile policies. However, insurers '\4\° 
found that, where the deductible  r"- 
ciple is employed, insureds frequ’” 
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and there is no recovery because of the 
deductible provision. Usually the slight 
difference in cost because of a nominal 
deductible is less attractive to the aver- 
aoe insured than is complete protection 
at a slightly higher cost. 

fhere are a number of difficulties in 
the writing of fire insurance subject to 
a deductible clause and because of these 
difficulties it is at least questionable how 
satisfactory deductible insurance would 
he. The amount of the deductible satis- 
factory to one group of insurance buyers 
would be wholly displeasing to other 
roups. For example, the owner of small 
properties might be content with a de- 
ductible clause of $25, $50 or $100. The 
medium-sized plant owner mieht be hap- 
py with a deductible of $500, $1,000 or 
g5.000. The business giant might be in- 
terested only in a deductible ranging 
from $10,000 to a quarter of a million 
dol irs. 

Obviously it would be quite difficult, if 
not completely impossible, to make sound 
fire insurance rates for so many different 
deductibles, and there would be the add- 
ed danger that the companies would be 
ope! ing wide the door to charges of dis- 
crimination. 


Claimants Often Dissatisfied 
Fire insurance companies are in the 
business of paying losses occurring under 
the contracts .of protection they have 
sold and each loss adjusted to the satis- 
faction of the assured is a definite good- 
will builder. Experience in other lines 


of insurance, notably automobile, has 
demonstrated that assureds frequently 
forget at the time of a loss that their 
policies are subject to a deductible and 


lisappointment over this feature usually 
results in a dissatisfied loss claimant. 
It is recognized that deductibles would 
reduce adjustment expenses. How great 
this savings would be is open to ques- 
tion. Certainly it could be expected that 
adjusters would be called upon many 
times to investigate cases involving poli- 
cies written with deductibles where the 
insured has made a claim for an amount 
n excess of the deductible. Furthermore, 
the income derived from the adjustment 
of many small claims has made possible 
the support of extensive adjustment ma- 
chinery and personnel which are and 
must be available on short notice to 
handle large numbers of claims arising 
irom catastrophes. Even though savings 
in adjustment expenses were effected by 
the employment of, deductibles, the ex- 
penses of maintaining the essential ad- 
justment machinery would have to be 
reflected elsewhere. It is not unlikely 
that the expected savings from the use 
f deductibles would be so nominal as 
to be unattractive to the average as- 
sured, 
Graduated Insurance Rates 


5. Why is it not possible to secure 
eraduated insurance rates dependent 
pon the size of the premium? Obvi- 
usly an agent does not expend a hun- 
lred times as much time and effort in 
selli ling a policy of $10,000 in premium as 
ie does a hundred policies of $100 each. 
A. Graduated insurance rates have 
een aatatle for workmen’s compen- 
‘ation insurance in a number of states 
ir some years under the retrospective 
rating plan which in effect is a graded 
xpense plan by size of risk. Graded 
ommissions and graded company ex- 
penses have been in effect in the con- 
tract bond business for some time. 

This question, by inference, raises sev- 
ral interesting questions. First it sug- 
vests that there is a relation between 
the size of the premium and the com- 
jarative expenses under various policies. 
Obviously this is not true. One policy, 
ior instance, may carry a premium of 
$10,000 and cover on a single item with 
a simply written form and an easily 
omputed rate. Another policy, however, 
with the same premium may consist of 
2 schedule of a hundred different items 
vith highly complicated features and 
nvolving numerous rating schedules. 

[his question suggests also that the 
ompensation received by the agent is 
‘olely for his efforts in selling the policy. 
In addition to his sales expense the 
under substantial expense in 
servicing of risks on his books, to 
nothing of the expenses incurred in 


meeting his contractual obligations to 
the companies he represents. It is not 
uncommon for an agent to incur more 
expenses in the handling of a single risk 
involving a $10,000 premium than in the 
handling of a hundred risks each involy- 
ing a $100 premium. 

Quite aside from the question as 
stated it will be interesting to consider 
how graduated insurance rates dependent 
upon the size of the premium would 
work out in fire insurance. A policy of 
$1,000,000 on a fireproof office building 
at an annual rate of six cents would 
cost $600 per year or $1500 for three 


years. An unprotected frame special 
hazard risk with an annual rate of 4 
would cost $3,000 annually for $75,000 


Now suppose there was a 
rule that on premiums of more than 
$2,500 there would be a reduction. The 
injustice of such a plan is obvious and 
the result would be discrimination 
against the better risks in favor of the 
poorer risks. 


Reporting Form of U. & O. 


Q. 6. Why is it not possible to secure 
a reporting form of use and occupancy 
insurance ? 

A. No use and occupancy reporting 
form has ever been approved for use by 
capital stock fire insurance companies. 
However, this subject has been given 
thorough consideration by the under- 
writers and the concensus of opinion is 
that there is no great advantage either 
to the insured or to the insurer in such 


of insurance. 


a form. The only advantage, if it may 
be considered as such, is that the in- 
sured would pay a premium on actual 


use and occupancy values as determined 
by periodic reports rather than on a use 
and occupancy value determined in ad- 
vance, which is pe il! upon the “hai 
of past experience influenced by the 
trend of business at the time the esti- 
mate is made. 

As against this questionable advantage 
a reporting form of use and occupancy 
insurance would have many disadvan- 


tages. Chief among these disadvantages 
is the likelihood that a substantial in- 
crease in U. & O. rates would result 


from the adoption of a reporting U. 
O. form. 

It is a known fact that the handling 
of reporting forms increase the insur- 
ance company’s overhead. In addition 
to the volume of clerical work in hand- 
ling monthly reporting policies (usually 


at least twelve times that of a flat pre- 
mium policy), there is also the 
audits which must be made on 
types of accounts. 

It is true that certain large industries 
with finely attuned accounting depart- 
ments could give accurate monthly re- 


cost of 
certain 


ports necessary for use and occupancy 
insurance. However, most of the smaller 
manufacturers and mercantile houses 
could not possibly do that and there 


the attendant delays and audits 

insurance companies 
reporting forms. only 
they would be likely 
discrimination against 


would be 
necessary. If the 
agreed to write 
for the larger 
to be accused of 
the little fellow. 


risks, 


Excess Insurance in Foreign Markets 


Q. 8. Why is it necessary to go to 


foreign markets to secure excess insur- 
ance at reasonable rates? 
A. The principle of excess insurance 


is identical with the principle of deduc- 
tibles except that the latter term usually 
is commonly used- when only a= small 
amount is involved 

Perhaps the inference in this question 
is not wholly correct, i. e., that is that 
there is no American market at all for 
excess insurance at equitable rates. How 
ever, as a general proposition it is true 
that most companies doing business in 
this country have not attempted to de 
velop a demand _ for insurance 
except in special lines of insurance where 
it is a common practice to issue policies 
either with moderate deductibles or on 
an excess basis. 

It is not set forth in this question ex 
actly what is meant by a “reasonable 
rate.” If a reasonable rate means only 
the lowest rate that can be obtained, 
then no attempt is made to deny that 
frequently the quotations obtained in 
foreign markets will be lower than the 
rates quoted by American underwriters 
This is not a surprising condition when 

given to the fact that 


consideration is 
underwriters are handicapped 


excess 


American 
in competition with foreign underwriters 
by higher costs of doing business in this 
country than underwriters abroad are re 
quired to bear. Many manufacturers in 
this country are protected against such 
a condition by import duties, but no such 
protection is afforded marine under 
writers. 
British Marine Insurance 


Q. 9. Assuming that British syndicates 
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are in the insurance business to make 
risk coverage so far below those of 
domestic companies and why can't or 


won't domestic companies meet this com- 
petition? (b) Why are domestic com- 
panies unable or unwilling to offer as 
broad marine coverage, particularly for 
cargo shipped in substandard vessels, as 
British underwriters provide ? 

\. The answer to the first part of 
this question is that war rates are meretyv 
the current expressions of individual or 
group underwriting judgment as to the 


value of the risk at any given time. If 
the entire period of the present war were 
considered it would be found that the 


rates in the British market are not 
always lower than rates in the American 


market and that there has been con- 
siderable difference of opinion as ex- 
pressed in rates from time to time be- 


tween British underwriters and American 
underwriters. 

\s to why certain other 
in the British market are 
rates quoted in the American market it 
should be recognized that American 
underwriters are burdened with a higher 
cost of doing business than are British 
underwriters. (Higher taxes, licenses, 
fees, wages, etc.) It is essential that 
\merican underwriters collect a suffi- 
cient amount in premiums to meet losses 


rates quoted 
lower than 


and expenses, and to engage in cut- 
throat price competition with British 
underwriters would not only be under- 
mining the security behind the policies 
issued in the American marine market 


but it would be entirely foreign to the 
principles that have enabled American 
marine underwriters to operate with 
such outstanding success. 

The second part of this question asks 
why domestic companies are unwilling 
or unable to offer as broad coverage, 
particularly for cargo shipped in sub- 
standard vessels, as British underwriters 


provide. It is doubtful whether such is 
the case. It is possible to obtain just as 
broad insuring conditions in the Ameri 
can market as can be obtained from 
British underwriters. 

With respect to substandard vessels, 


unwillingness in_ this 
country to give broad conditions and a 
willingness to give them in the British 
market, it is probably due to the fact 
that there is in the British market the 
individual underwriter who builds his 
insurance book out of all sorts and kinds 


if there be any 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Citing insurance companies as among 
those indirectly affected by the problem 
Arthur L. Garniss, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New York Council on Retail 
Trade Diversion, Inc., urges planning 
now to confine that postwar distribution 
of manufacturer consumer goods within 
legitimate trade channels. In an analysis 
just made public, he declares that trade 
diversion practices unfair to the estab- 
lished retailer, deceptive to the consumer 
and arising from careless or loosely en- 
forced selling policies as well as from the 
highly developed techniques of willful 
diverters, interrupt the smooth flow of 
voods to the consumer and cost the na- 
tion’s legitimate retail business upward 
of $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Trade Diversion Hurts Companies 


Besides damaging retailers, he de- 
clares that practices which result in 
direct trade diversion to the extent of 


a billion dollars or two also affect, in- 
directly, large employers such as banks, 
insurance companies and others largely 
dependent upon the distributive trades 
for their progress but who do not seem 
to realize the loss to their own business 
involved in such flow of trade. 
Distribution methods nullifying the 
manufacturer’s obligation to the retailer 
and hoodwinking the consumer are listed 
by Mr. Garniss as including cases of 
manufacturers or wholesalers who know- 


ingly misuse their legitimate function 
to compete in consumer sales with re- 
tailers; the manufacturer who sells his 


products to another employer who sells 
to his employes products other than his 
own (except safety devices); or one 
who subsidizes, directly or indirectly, 
retail facilities conducted on his premises 
by his employes. 

Also, direct sales solicitation by manu- 
facturers, the practice of preferential and 
discriminatory discounts involved in 
manufacturers selling their products to 
each other, or of manufacturers or dis- 
tributors specializing in discounts on 
nationally advertised merchandise, and 
distributing “courtesy cards” introducing 
consumers to. self-styled “wholesalers.” 

Suggesting that measures to correct 
trade diversion evils may be more effec- 
tively left to the voluntary efforts of 
manufacturers and retailers than to gov- 
ernment intervention, which he says is 
certain to follow if business fails to 
solve its national problems, Mr. Garniss 
declares that the basis for sound postwar 
distribution lies in long-range planning 
by representative leaders of the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer groups. 

Such planning, he indicates, should 
seek: Voluntary commitments by estab- 
lished retailers to clean their houses; 
restoration by consumer goods manu- 
facturers of sound sales policies pred- 


A. WILLIAM NEALE DIES 
Cleveland Agent and Former President 
of National Association of Insurance 
Agents Was 80 

\lfred William Neale, prominent in- 
surance agent of Cleveland who was 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in 1910, died in that 
city on September 4. He was 80 years 
old. Despite his advanced age Mr. Neale 
was a frequent attendant at annual con- 
ventions of the National Association in 
recent years and he kept in close touch 
with affairs of the organization. 

\ native of Cleveland, he entered in- 
surance with George H. Olmsted & Co. 

1889. Three vears later he formed 
the agency of EK. Ek. & A. William Neale, 
which later became the Neale-Phypers 
Co. of which Mr. Neale was president 
until his retirement early this year. He 
was a past president of the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland and at one time was 
captain of the Cleveland Grays, a well 
known military organization. 

Neale is survived by his widow, 
Mabelle Chandler Neale; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alice Knowles of Coconut 





(;rove, Fla., and a son, the Rev. Richard 


of Wheaton, III. 


W. Neale 


Retail Trade Official Urges Plan 
To Eliminate ‘ 





“Wholesale” Selling 


icated on distributing their products 
essentially through “retailers performing 
necessary services”; voluntary decision 
by manufacturers to cease those un- 
limited forms of buying or selling which 
are competitive to the retailers of their 
own products, and recognition by manu- 
facturers of the obligation of enforce- 
ment when and if they place their mer- 
chandise under fair trade contracts. 

“The vital importance of the trade 
diversion problem,” he asserts, “is meas- 
urable only by the importance to the 
nation of a sound, healthy retail dis- 
tribution system. While the estimated 
billion dollar annual diversion is im- 
portant in itself, sound thinkers among 
manufacturers, bankers, publishers, in- 
surance and real estate men will recog- 
nize that the damage such loss of volume 
can do to an industry cannot be meas- 
ured alone by the actual paper figure. 
Efficiencies in operation, prevention of 
failures, improvement of properties, in- 
creases in wage rates and many other 
gains are made impossible by the di- 
version of this tremendous volume of 
business.” 








Minnesota Agents 


(Continued from Page 22) 
dicated on distributing their products 
tinue to afford this opportunity.” 

President Thompson appealed for wider 
membership in the local, state and na- 
tional associations. 

“Tt is important that every local agent 
worthy of the name be a member if he is 
to survive and maintain the necessary 
standard of value. From such an organi- 
zation comes the inspiration and oppor- 
tunity to learn, thereby keeping indi- 
viduals abreast of the ever present 
changes. We can no more relax in our 
vigil for self-improvement than the doc- 
tor or any professional man in thirst of 
knowledge, for knowledge means pro- 
duction and production means proper 
insurance programs for our customers. 

“One of our most important functions 
is to command the respect of the capi- 
tal stock insurance companies we repre- 
sent. I know of no industry which has 
done more to constantly improve its 
service to the public and at the same 
time reduce the cost of its product. It 
is truly a splendid example of private 
enterprise and one that we will cause us 
to be ever proud of its accomplishments. 
There is nothing fundamentally selfish 
or wrong with the insurance business. 
Uniformity in regulatory laws, commis- 








HIGHLIGHTS IN INSURANCE 


a 











Today, in any part of the country, individual 
owners of aircraft of all types can secure com- 
plete insurance protection. Last year, on Hull 
Insurance alone, capital stock companies 
wrote premiums in excess of $5,000,000. 
The National Union and Birmingham pro- 
vide their agents with up-to-date facilities for 
writing complete aviation insurance. Cover- 
ages available include Hull Insurance (dam- 





HISTORY 





The ZR-3, which flew from Germany 
to America in 1924, was protected by 
$600,000 of insurance—the first air- 
ship to be insured for any considerable 
sum. At that time such protection was 
available mainly to individuals or com- 
panies owning large and important 
aircraft. 








age to aircraft)—Aircraft Liability Insurance 
(public and passenger liability and property 
damage)—Personal Accident—Airport Liabil- 
ity—Civilian Pilot Training Program and 
Civil Air Patrol. Whether your assured is a 
company owning and operating aircraft, or 
an individual owner of one small plane, we 
are equipped to provide complete and spe- 
cialized service. 


National Union 


and Birming 
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sions and policy forms are surely right 
and to be desired.” 

As concrete examples of what agents 
associations have accomplished for the 
good of members, President Thompson 
listed the defeat of compulsory automo- 
bile insurance in Minnesota, the 80/20 
collision policy and the new form of 
business interruption insurance. 


P. L. Bachman Address 


(Continued from Page 24) 
ways: either by  self-insuring or by 
soliciting other markets. I firmly be- 
lieve that unless the agents and com- 
panies are willing to make some con- 
cessions along these lines, their path in 
the future will be difficult. 

Reporting on Audit Type Contracts 

“Another thought that has been ex- 
pressed to me by several buyers has 
been a desire for more of the reporting 
or audit type insurance contracts. Be- 
cause of the prevalence of the coinsur- 
ance clause in so many present-day con 
tracts the assured finds it more and 
more difficult to determine the amount 
of insurance necessary to carry in order 
to avoid being a coinsurer at the time 
of loss. 

“Another desire often expressed to me 
by buyers is for a substantial deductible 
clause on fire and other property dam- 
age contracts with a comparable reduc 
tion in rate. This is particularly true 
of the larger buyer who is ordinarily 
willing to assume losses up to a certain 
fixed amount providing that amount is 
not so large as to endanger the finan- 
cial stability of his company. By as- 
suming these losses, he can relieve iii 
self of certain time and effort neces 
sary to prepare proof of loss. The in 
surance companies in turn can save a 
certain part of the 7% or 8% expense 
loading for claim adjustments.” 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 
became general agent for Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. for all lines and also repre 
sented fire insurance companies. H: 
continued as general agent doing 4 
general casualty, fire and surety bus 
ness until 1922 when he became mau- 
ager of the Brooklyn and Long Islan 
offices of the F. & D,, writing genera! 
surety business. He was a member ©! 
Carr & Constant until that firm was dis- 
solved and its successor, the A. L. Car! 
Agency, Inc., was incorporated. For th: 
past fifteen years he has been vice prés'- 
dent of the National Surety in charge 
of the Brooklyn-Long Island office and 
at present is in charge of the Nationa! 
Surety production activities throughout! 
the country. 
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The men and women of Loyalty Group ar2 
pledged, in their home-front effort, to make 
a contribution worthy of the gallant sacri- 
fices being made by Americans under arms. 
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HOME OFFICE + 10 PARK PLACE * NEWARK, N. J. 





Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 





The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Pittsburgh Underwriters-Keystone Underwriters 















EIGHT COMPANIES 
7# BRANCH AND 
SERVICE OFFICES 





Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 404 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 
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Write For Complete Facts About = Loyalty Group Coverage and Service 
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MONARCH FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Executive Office: 19 Rector Street, New York, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1943 (New York Basis) 


rw 
*Bonds ASSETS 
United States Government- - - - - - - = = $1,689,174.33 
State and Municipal- - - - - - - - - - - 49,853.63 
Ve a ee ee 
Public Utilities - - - - - = - = = = = = 169,686.28 
Industrial and Miscellaneous - - - - - - = = 179,456.55  $2,272,813.63 
*Stocks 
OS ee a 
Public Utilities - - - - - - - = - = - - 26,612.50 
ks cette’ tt eewtalna = aie 
Industrial and Miscellaneous - - - - - = - = 319,185.63 492,098.13 
Cah ----+-++-+2+2++2e+-++-+-+-+---- = 495,674.46 
Real Estate - - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = ee ee 29,976.66 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens- - - - - - - - - = 51,538.70 
Mortgage Certificates of Participation - - - - - - - - = = = 6,800.50 
Premiums in course of collection (not over ninety days due, less reinsurance 
premiums due to other companies) = = = = = = = = = = = = = = 184,247.33 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from other companies- = 177.75 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associations - - - - - 2,911.07 
Accrued interest on Bonds, Mortgage Loans and Bank Balances- - - 15,554.19 
Balance due War Damage Corporation and other sundry credit assets - -4,822.68 
Admitted Assets - - - - - - = = = = = = = = = §$3,546,969.74** 
rw 
LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve - - - - - - = = = = = = = = =  $1,560,146.79 
Losses in process of adjustment - - ---+-*+-+* +2 s+ 165,101.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities - - - - - - = 91,811.77 
Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable on reinsurance in com- 
panies not admitted to transact business in New York State - - - 1,605.63 
Call = 6 ee eee ee 
Surplus- - - - - = + -*2-* ses 25 - = - 908,968.55 
Surplus to Policyholders- + = - = = = - - - = - - 1,728,304.55** 


$3,546,969.74 


*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,000.00 are deposited as required by law. 


**On basis of June 30, 1943 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted Assets and Surplu sto Policyholders would 
be increased $31,237.39. 


¢ BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 
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Liability, for Injuries, of Barge 
Owner, Charterer and Sub-charterer 


ered the bare boat to Dwyer Lighterage, 
Inc. Dwyer Lighterage, Inc. employed a 
barge captain whose wages it continued 
to pay and chartered the barge, accom- 


fhe owner of a barge, a lighterage 
company, as charterer, and the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company as sub-chart- 
erer of the barge, petitioned for limita- 
tion of or exoneration from liability for 
injuries to claimant in the proceedings, 
a stevedore employed by a subcontractor 
of a corporation which had a general 
contract with the Lehigh Valley for 
loading and unloading vessels. The in- 
juries were sustained by the stevedore 
claimant on returning from lunch, when 
he fell as a result of a ladder leading 
from the deck of the barge to the bot- 
tom of the hold being insecurely placed 
and fastened, sustaining serious injuries. 
The facts of the case are shown in the 
opinion of the court, Goddard, D. J. 
The Martha R. Grimes, Federal District 
Court for Southern New York, 49 F. 
Supp. 591. 

The court concluded from the evidence 
that the ladder had been placed and 
fastened in such an insecure manner 
that it turned when the claimant was 
on it. There was no evidence that he 
was negligent; he exercised reasonable 
caution under the circumstances and he 
had the right to assume that due dili- 
gence would be used to guard him 
against danger in the employment in 
which he was engaged. He was only 
charged with risks of which he was 
aware or were so plainly observable that 
he would be presumed to have known 
ot them. 


Barge Captain Negligent 


“The ladder and the rope furnished by 
the owner of the barge were suitable 
ior the purpose. Marin’s fall was due 
to the fact that the barge captain had 
placed the ladder in an insecure posi- 
tion and lashed it in an insecure man- 
ner. This negligence of the barge cap- 
tain was the cause of Marin’s injuries. 

* 


“aw here a vessel is in charge of steve- 
dores or independent contractors, the 
vessel is not liable in admiralty to such 
stevedores or their employes for in- 
juries unless a contractual relationship 
exists between the vessel and the in- 
jured person, or the injury was sustained 
as a result of the failure of the owner 
or charterer of the vessel, as in the case 
at bar, to provide a reasonably safe 
place for the men to work and passage 
to the work. But the owner of a ves- 
sel] who engages stevedores to load or 
discharge the vessel is liable for failure 
to provide a reasonably safe place for 
the stevedores to work and a reasonably 
safe passage thereto. 

“In the case at bar, it was not the 
vessel owner, but a charterer, the Lehigh 


Valley Railroad Company, which en- 
caged the stevedores. As between the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and 


the claimant, it owed to him and those 
who did the actual work the correspond- 
ing duty of furnishing them with a rea- 
-onably safe place to work and access 
1o it, and the railroad company is liable 
ior its failure.” , 

Sut, although third persons may of 
ourse regard charterers such as these 
as the owners and the crew as the chart- 
erer’s crew, as between the parties to 
the contract of charter the question may 
always be asked: For whom was a given 
employe acting when the act complained 
+ occurred ? 


Charterer Employed Captain 


“The owner of the Grimes had chart- 


panied by the barge captain, to the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. Un- 
der these circumstances the barge cap- 
tain remains the agent and servant of 
the Dwyer Lighterage, Inc. As between 
the Dwyer Lighterage, Inc. and the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company, the 
Dwyer Lighterage, Inc. continues to be 
responsible for injuries resulting from 
the barge captain’s acts and negligence. 

“While no cases have been cited by 
the proctors for the litigents, and I 
have found none precisely in point, this 
conclusion logically follows from the 
many decisions holding that where the 
owner employs and pays the barge cap- 
tain who accompanies a chartered barge, 
the barge captain remains the agent and 
servant of the owner.” 

Under section 4286 of the revised sta- 
tutes a charterer is deemed the owner 
of a vessel within the meaning of the 
provisions relating to limitation of lia- 
bility of thg owners of vessels in case 
the charterer “shall man, victual and 
navigate such vessel at his own expense, 
or by his own procurement”; and by 
section 4289, this applies to Boon 

The lighterage company here did man, 
victual and navigate the Grimes at its 
own expense; “for in so far as a barge 
without its own motive power may be 
navigated it is the barge captain that 
navigates or operates the barge and he 
was procured by the Dwyer Lighterage, 
Inc.” 


Limitation of Liability Allowed 


“Therefore it is entitled to limitation 
of liability as there was no knowledge 
or priority on its part as to the act of 
the barge captain. R. S. Sec. 4283. The 
Lehigh Railroad Company did not ‘man, 
victual and navigate’ the barge; this 
was done by Lehigh Lighterage, Inc. 
and the Lehigh Railroad Company is 
not entitled to limit its liability.” 

On the evidence as to Marin’s in- 
juries and his medical and gta bills 
the court held $7,000 to be a fair award 
to him for the injuries and damages he 
had sustained. 

The court’s conclusion was that Dwyer 
Lighterage, Inc. was liable in the amount 
of its bond of $4,500 filed in the limi- 
tation proceeding, and the claimant was 
entitled to a decree against that com- 


pany for that amount, and against the 
Lehigh Railroad Company for the de- 
ficiency between the amount of the 


lighterage company bond and the $7,000 
claimant, 


awarded to the with costs. 
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FIRE, MARINE, PERSONAL PROPERTY INSURANCE. SOLD THROUGH BROKERS. 
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AUTO LOSSES ARE RISING 


Pacific Coast General Agent Says Pre- 
miums Are Not Sufficient to Meet 
Today’s High Cost Claims 

One of the leading insurance general 
agents of Los 
fire, theft 


Angeles in discussing auto 
and collision rates says they 
with present costs, 


thus expresses his opinions: 


are out of line and 


“Underwriters of automobile insurance 
are confronted with a serious disturb- 
ance in the market price of passenger 
type automobiles—principally because the 
Government has not placed a ceiling on 


used cars of this type, and good used 
seleioniies are bringing unheard of 


prices. All this has happened so sud- 
denly that the matter is causing grave 
concern to underwriters who are faced 
with losses on an inflated valuation of 
the car, but for which the premium they 
received was established at a time when 
adjustment on used cars were still being 
made on a reasonable basis. 

“Some underwriters have estimated 
that the manual rates could well be 
doubled because the average amount of 
grown at that ratio, and in 
some cases on a total theft loss the 
going value of the automobile that was 
stolen is even more than twice what it 
would have been on the old basis. 

“The thought has been expressed that 
this is probably something which merits 
special attention by the conference, as 
otherwise the rate adjustment will only 
be reflected after the experience has 
been accumulated and the underwriters 
hz ive had their bad loss ratios. 

“One underwriter offered the thought 
that this change in the rates should be 
a temporary change for the period of 
the emergency, and should be given 
consideration before the business be- 
comes so unattractive that the under- 
writers will be looking upon it with the 
same degree of disfavor which many of 
them now have toward collision rates. 
He expressed the thought that if this 
were not done, the present favorable 
experience on the fire business, which is 
being used to sweeten the collision busi- 
ness, would disappear, and the whole 
automobile market become dislocated.” 


loss has 
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GARAGE LOCATION CLAUSE 


Appellate Division Defines Meaning of 
Phrase “Garaged for the Greater Part 
of the Policy” 

That the phrase: “garaged for the 
greater part of the policy” in the garage 
location clause of an automobile theft 
insurance policy does not require that 
the automobile be kept when not in use 
in a covered, locked garage, was deter- 
mined in the case of Lukin v. National 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co. by the 
Appellate Division, First Department, 
New York, on June 11. Automobile in- 
surance premium rates depend upon the 
geographical location in which the auto- 
mobile is commonly used. 

An automobile kept for two months 
on an open lot near insured’s home in 
the Bronx, N. Y., for which he paid no 
rent, which was unfenced and unguarded 
by any attendant, was within the cover- 
age of the policy. The theft of the car, 
left as usual with its doors locked, on 
the vacant lot, was within the coverage. 

Sometimes there is a warranty in such 
policies that the insured car will be 
stored in a particular place. There was 
no such provision in this policy, nor any 
hint of an understanding among auto- 
mobile users that if a car is left on the 
street or in an empty lot overnight, it 
is no longer covered by theft insurance 
in the absence of some special war- 
ranty. 

The “greater part of the policy period” 
of a policy for one year is, of course, six 
months and a day after the commence- 
ment date of the policy. If a loss oc- 
curs two months after the commence- 
ment date of the policy, the greater part 
of the policy period has not elapsed, and 
the garage location clause containing 
this limiting phrase does not apply. 


Reid Marine Special For 
Fireman’s Fund in N. J. 


The Atlantic marine department of the 
lireman’s Fund announces appointment 
of Richard S. Reid as marine special 
agent for northern and central New Jer- 
sey, with headquarters at 9 Clinton 
Street, Newark. He is already well 
known to many agents in that field. 


ELEANOR GREENE IS MARRIED 
Eleanor Louise Greene, daughter of 
Bartlett Greene, assistant secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Mrs. Greene, was married 
August 27 to Air Cadet William Carroll 
Byrnes, Jr., at Columbus, Miss. Mr. 
Byrnes, a native of Elkins Park, Pa., 
was awarded his wings and took the 
rank of ‘lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces August 30. 


WITH ATLAS IN WASHINGTON 

John Stearns, formerly attached to the 
Spokane office of Atlas Assurance, has 
been placed in charge of the State of 
Washington except territory in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Spokane. Howard 2 
Speer, recently released from the U. 
Army Intelligence Service, has been re- 
turned to his former position in Spokane 
office of Atlas. 
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Stine of Onsurance sieiate eee 


are generally immune from the sales approaches of life underwriters, presum- 






ably on the theory that, being insurance-minded, they have already provided suf- 


GROUP 


: iP ficient protection against the hazards of life. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Yet in a review of $26,706,500 of Equitable Group Insurance for the protection 
of 9,235 employees of casualty, fire, liability and life companies the record dis- 


SL closes that of 463 deceased employees, 168 (36%) had no other life insurance, so 








far as known; 37 others had less than $1,000 each of individually owned protection. 


Lf om Thus, except for Group Insurance, averaging $2,360 per beneficiary, the fami- 
GROUP 


J ACCIDENT AND HEALTH lies of many of these deceased employees would have been virtually without 


NINSURANCE AND GROUP funds to adjust themselves to changed conditions. 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND 
DISMEMBERMENT INSURANCE ° 
Nearly one-half of these insurance companies provide Group Life Insurance 


without cost to employees, while the others share the low cost with their personnel. 


Many of these companies also provide collateral Equitable Group coverages, 


for which there is also a vital need by employees. 


All these coverages are available to groups of 50 or more employees. 





GO 7s >” HOSPITAL EXPENSE 
INSURANCE AND 
SURGICAL BENEFITS _ployees, under a payroll allotment plan. 


The Equitable also offers Salary Savings Insurance, for units of ten or more em- 


Further information and rates will be supplied on request. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. THOMAS |. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 
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Major Lloyd Defends Present Aviation 


Insurance Rates and Underwriting 


Aero’s Executive Sees Pressure From Washington Toward 
Federal Regulation of Aircraft Insurance; Declares Rates 


Not Adequate Enough to Produce a Profit 


Major George L. Lloyd, manager of 
\ero Insurance Underwriters, New York, 
and who is undoubtedly one of the lead- 
ing underwriters of aircraft risks in the 
world, came to the defense this week of 
the present handling of aviation insur- 
ance by the organized pools, particularly 
in connection with the premium rates 
now being charged. His biggest point 
was that it seems to be the fashion 
these days for Congressmen and Wash- 
officials including the 
Aeronautics Board, to 


ington bureau 
stall of the Civil 
comment in a somewhat derogatory man- 
ner on the methods of aviation insur- 
ance underwriters. Recent addresses 
given by such officials seem to give the 
impression, in Major Lloyd’s opinion, 
that something is radically wrong with 
the conduct of these aviation under- 
writing pools. 

Major Lloyd has reached the conclu- 
sion that the currently critical attitude 
has been brought about by some people 
indirectly interested in the commercial 
airlines who do not like the insurance 
rates being charged or the forms of polli- 
cies issued. But curiously enough, nothing 
has as yet been heard from any indi- 
vidual insured, publicly at least, on the 
subject of his dissatisfaction over pre- 
mium rate charges. Furthermore, in the 
much larger field of manufacturers’ risks, 
private owners, flying schools and mis- 
vellaneous operators, no dissatisfaction 
exists as far as Major Lloyd can ascer- 
tain. He points out: 


Why Hull Rates are High 


“The rates for hull coverage are natu- 
rally high and this is because one out 
if four airplanes (excluding manufac- 
\urers’ risks and commercial airlines) 
each year produces some kind of a hull 
loss. Thus, the rates must necessarily be 
high enough to cover the load. Rates 
have been carefully adjusted as expe- 
rlence develops and at the present time 
are not adequate to produce a profit. 

“The rates for liability insurance seem 
high compared to automobile liability 
rates but the hazards insured against and 
the possibility of catastrophe are far 
too severe to justify any reduction at 
the present time. This is particularly 
irre when it is remembered that the 
volume of premium derived from these 
‘lasses as compared to the limits of 
iability commonly insured against, is so 
‘mall that any of the serious accidents 
which can and do occur would throw 
the experience entirely out of line.” 

Major Lloyd explained in this con- 
ection that the press reports on only 
those airplane accidents which the war- 
Une censors permit to be reported. He 

niimated that many serious mishaps 

‘ur which never see the light of pub- 


icity. By way of exaniple, he cited an 
wcident that occurred in February of 
his vear to which only a little news 
vublicity. was given. Tt resulted in a 
lactory being destroyed, twenty-one men 
led and forty injured, and the aireraft 
and crew of eleven were lost. The fac 


lory building alone represented an insur 

ance loss of $1,250,000 not to mention 
liability involved to third parties. 

io the face of tragedies such as this 


it was regarded by Major Lloyd as 
lamentable that only a comparatively 
small volume of aircraft liability insur- 
ance is on the books of the companies 
which insure these potentially catas- 
trophic risks. 

Frowns on Federal Legislation 


Turning his attention to the pressure 
being brought to bear for Federal regu- 
lation of aviation insurance, Major Lloyd 
was frankly puzzled as to how such 
regulation could be an improvement over 
the present supervisory control by the 
various states. “State Insurance Depart- 
ments have jurisdiction in our field and 
they exercise it wisely,” he said. “Tt 
would seem to be unnecessary to super- 
impose any further supervision from 
Washington unless the people most af- 
fected, i.e. aviation policyholders, de- 
manded it. There is no evidence of dis- 
satisfaction on their part.” 

As to the proposal for a national work- 
men’s compensation act to protect avia- 
tion employes and a Federal liability act 
to provide statutory benefits for injured 
passengers, Major Lloyd said: “They 
are matters on which we express no 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Insurance Angles to 


PUBLIC LIA. PART T SELF- INSURED 





Double Indemnity Will Be Paid to Many 
Life and Accident Insurance Claimants; 
War Pressure Blamed 





Shocked by the tragic railroad wrecks 
of the past several days, insurance men 
in all lines were grimly determined this 
week to cooperate to the fullest extent 
in expediting claim payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries under accident 
insurance and life insurance policies who 
were injured or lost their lives in the 
disasters which, as follows, have occurred 
one after another: wreck of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Congressional Limited at 
Philadelphia; that of the New York 
Central’s Century Limited at Cannstota, 
N. Y.; the Lackawanna’s Evening Flier 
wreck near Rochester. N. Y.; that of a 
Wabash R. R. special passenger train 
which backed through the rear wall of 
St. Louis Union Station, and the Erie’s 
Southern Tier Express whose locomo- 
tive’s boiler burst as the train neared 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

No estimate of the insurance loss as 
a result of all these crashes is as yet 
available but it will undoubtedly be size- 
able, especially in view of the fact that 
on A. & H. insurance alone double in- 
demnity will be paid in view of the stip- 
ulation in full coverage policies that 
this is paid in case of accidental injury 
or death while a passenger on a train. 

Public Liability Angles 

The question of the extent of public 
liability claims was another subject of 
keen interest in insurance circles, and it 
is reported that both the Pennsylvania 
R. R. and New York Central were self- 
insurers up to a certain limit beyond 
which there was excess insurance, re- 
portedly in London Lloyd’s. On the 
latter, it is said that because of poor 
experience the excess insurance rates on 

(Continued on Page 36) 











AFRAID.. 


TO WALK UNDER 
A LADDER? 


@ Avoiding ladders offers no so- 
. lution to protection problems, 
Proper presentation of the ad- 
vantages of adequate insurance 
can quickly increase your pre- 
mium income. The General Acci- 
dent and Potomac organizations 
offer a wide range of Casualty, 
Accident and Health, Fire and 
Marine policies that provide 
complete protection. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 
















Tragic Train Wrecks 





Holds Retrospective 
Rates Discriminatory 


PLANS OUTLAWED IN 





Attorney General Also Rules Advance 
Discount Plan for Compensation Insur- 
ance Is Illegal in State 





Insurance Commissioner Homer C. 
Parker of Georgia has advised General 
Manager W. F. Roeber of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance that 


Attorney General T. Grady Head of 
Georgia has rendered an opinion that 
the retrospective rating plan and the 


advance discount plan proposed for stock 
and non-stock carriers for compensation 
insurance is in violation of the insur- 
ance laws of the state. 

“In view of the opinion of Attorney 
General Head,” said Commissioner Park- 
er, “we have no alternative except to 
disapprove the retrospective rating plan 
and advance discount plan as filed.” 

After the National Council had filed 
the proposed plans, Commissioner Park- 
er requested an opinion as to their 
legality in Georgia of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He enclosed opinions of former 
Attorneys General, including one issued 
in 1938 by Attorney General Ellis Arnall, 
now Governor of the state, holding that 
the retrospective rating plan for work- 
men’s compensation insurance was dis- 
criminatory. He said that the advance 
discount plan had never before been 
submitted to the Department. The At 
torney General’s letter said: 


Holds Plan Discriminatory 


“It is true that since the matter of 
retrospective rating for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance was considered by 
the State Law Department the plan has 
been amended to permit partic ipation by 
assureds with the premium account of 
above $1,000, instead of the previous 
minimum of $5,000. However, such a 
change does not eliminate the objections 
to the plan stated in the previous opin- 
ions from the State Law Department. 
Therefore, it is my opinion that the re- 
trospective rating plan for workmen’s 
compensation insurance, as amended is 
discriminatory and violative of the in- 
surance laws of the state of Georgia. 

“The advance discount plan submitted 
in the letter from the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, dated Julv 
26, 1943, provides that every risk de- 
veloping a standard premium of more 
than $1,000 will be subject to an advance 
discount applicable to that portion of 
the standard premium in excess of $1,000, 
unless the risk has elected in advance 
one of the three types of alternative 
retrospective rating plans... . 

“In my opinion the advance discount 
plan discriminates against the assured 
or risk developing a small premium, and 
in favor of the assured developing a 
larger premium. The differential of per- 
centage discounts between stock and 
non-stock companies, in effect, provides 
for a different premium rate for the 
separate classes of companies. The plan 
makes no equitable provision for as- 
sureds or risks developing a premium 
of $1,000-or under. For all of these rea- 
sons the advance discount plan is dis- 
criminatory.” 





W. A. WEECH PROMOTED 

William A. Weech has been promoted 
by the New Amsterdam Casualty to be 
manager of its Baltimore city office. He 
has been with the company since 1926 
when he was graduated from Western 
Maryland Casualty. Mr. Weech is wide- 
lv experienced in both casualty and sure- 
tv branches of insurance. 


J.P. W. McNEAL PROMOTED 

J. P. W. MeNeal, for the last nine 
teen vears assistant manager of the 
judicial bond underwriting department 
of the Maryland Casualty, has been ap- 
pointed are -r of the department suc- 
ceeding I Reynolds, who retired from 
active a on September 1. 


GEORGIA 
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Blanchard’s Social Security Board Study 


Of A. & H. Attracts Keen Attention 


Considerable interest was shown re- 
cently in the Social Security Board’s an- 


nouncement that Prof. Ralph R. Blan- 
chard, School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, had been engaged as a consult- 
ant to make a thorough-going study of 
accident and health insurance in all its 
phases, examining the results of more 
than 500 companies writing these lines. 
\ lot of attention is being given to the 
questionnaire which these companies 
have already received and which secks 
pertinent information as to their A. & 
H. results over a five-year period—1938 
to 1942 inclusive. 
Reactions to the Survey 

A. & H. circles 


is that this survey is just one more way 


Sentiment in midwest 


of compiling data that are available 
through half a dozen or more existing 
sources. It is pointed out, for example, 
that exactly the same information being 
sought by the Social Security Board can 
be had from company annual statements 
which are filed with State Insurance De- 
partments. However, the various A. &. 
groups have pledged 
their cooperation in rounding up this 
material and their company members 
have been urged to supply the informa- 
tion sought. Of keenest interest will be 
the conclusions reached by Mr. Blanch- 
ard in his report to the Social Security 
Board, and the recommendations which 
may be made by the board for the future 
of the A. & H. business. 
The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire, which is to be re- 
turned to Mr. Blanchard by September 
30, is notably comprehensive in seeking 
information on the premiums written, 
losses paid, total expenses paid, acquisi- 
tion expenses and other data in connec- 
tion with the various classes of A. & H. 
coverage written by the various compa- 
nies in the years 1938-42 inclusive. In 
the questionnaire the definitions of these 
classes are given as follows: 

1. Commercial.—Premiums are usually 
paid annually, but may be paid semi- 
annually or quarterly. Include semicom- 
mercial and insurance written by or 
equivalent to that written by members of 
the International Federation of Commer- 
cial Travelers Insurance Organizations. 

2. Hospitalization and care (excluding 
group).—Provisions under separate con- 
tracts for hospital, medical, surgical. 
and/or nursing care, whether on a fixed 
or reimbursement basis. No provision 
for other benefits except minor funeral 
or similar benefits. 

3. Group (ineluding blanket).—ITnsur- 
ance under a contract made with an em- 
plover, organization, or individual as 
polievholder, covering employes, organi- 
zation members, or individuals other than 
the policvholder as insured or benefici- 
aries 

4, Non-cancellable (broad coverave), 
Insurance under contracts renewable to 
ave 50 or older at the insured’s option, 
and without right of cancellation by the 
insurer, at substantial annual premiums. 
5. Franchise (including railroad busi- 
ness).—Insurance under contracts sold to 
individual employes under an arrange- 
ment with the employer for access to 
employes and usually for deduction of 
premiums from pay roll. 

6. Monthly premium—(No definition 
seems necessary.) 

7. Weekly = premium 


H. organization 


industrial.— Tf 


benefit is payable for death from other 


than accidental causes, indicate (here, or 
under “comments”) proportion of pre- 
miums applicable to death benefit. 

8. Limited.—Insurance covering only 
specified accidents and/or diseases, or 
limiting benefits for specified causes of 
disability or under specified circum- 
stances and, in general, policies selling 
for annual premiums of $15 or less. In- 
clude automobile accident, automobile 
club, newspaper, travel accident, civilian 
war injury, aviation, travel ticket, and 
similar business. 

9. Medical payments (under liability 
policies).—Insurance under special clause 
in, or added to, lability policies. 

10. Miscellaneous (not included above), 
explain —Include here installment-pur- 
chase insurance and other special types 
which do not fall under classes 1 through 
9, Please explain (here, or under ‘com- 
ments”) what lines are classified under 
this heading. 


Further Stipulation 


The questionnaire further stipulates 
that premiums written are to include all 
gross premiums or assessments (without 
deducting dividends or other refunds to 
policyholders), less return premiums and 
less reinsurance premiums ceded; losses 
paid (excluding claim expense), including 
all gross losses paid, less payments re- 
ceived from reinsurers; total expenses 
paid (including claim expense). Also 
acquisition expenses paid, including all 
acquisition expenses paid, advertising, 
office, etc., as well as commissions: divi- 
dends or other refunds paid to policy- 
holders. 

Also required is data on increase or 
decrease in reserves for unearned pre- 
miums, for losses, for dividends or other 
refunds to policvholders, and it is stressed 
that the answers to these three questions 
should be given for the entire period 
covered and not from vear to year. Still 
other questions are these: 

Number of policies in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, treating each certificate 
under a group policy as a separate policy 
and assuming that each person insured 
under a blanket policy has a policy; and 
the number of policyholders on Decem- 





How a Ninety Cents a Month Policy 


Led to a Group Premium $34,700 


Harvey L. Livingston of the Atlanta 
office of the Connecticut General tells 
the story of how a ninety-cents-a-month 
hospitalization policy led to a substantial 
group case, in the August issue of the 
company’s agency paper, The Bulletin. 
Mr. Livingston said it indicates the pub- 
lic’s keen appreciation of Group insur- 
ance and also shows you never can tell 
where you may have a valuable contact. 

When Mr. Livingston was in the gen- 
eral insurance business, he wrote a hos- 
pital plan in a small company. Shortly 
after, an employe of the company gave 
up her job to go to work in a war 
industry. She continued her protection 
by taking an individual hospitalization 
contract, paying ninety cents a month 
direct to the agency. This was more 
trouble to her than the payroll deduc- 
tion plan had been, so she suggested that 
Mr. Livingston see the president of the 
labor union in the company in which 
she now works, regarding a similar plan. 

Mr. Livingston called, expecting to 
beard a lion in his den, but instead found 
that the labor union president was a 
“fair lady.” 

She was in favor of admitting him to 
a union meeting to explain accident and 
sickness and hospital expense insurance 
(the company already had group life in- 
surance in force). The matter, put to 
vote, was decided in favor of Mr. Liv- 
ingston, and he was allowed to address 
a group of 100 or more employes, telling 
what he had to offer and answering their 
barrage of questions. 

The labor union president then turned 
him over to the insurance committee 
chairman, also a woman. Here he got a 
real break. This chairman had formerlv 
been with one of the company’s largest 
group policyholders, and in that former 
connection had enjoyed complete pro- 
tected pay envelone coverage. She had 
herself been disabled while there, had 
collected benefits. The unshot was that 
Mr. Livingston was asked to explain the 
plan to three shifts of workers. Desire 
for it being keen, the labor committee 
then approached the officers of the com- 





ber 31, 1942, treating persons holding 
individual certificates under group poli- 
cies or persons insured under blanket 
policies as policyholders. 











Our Desire Is: To serve with justice and integrity 

those whose protection is entrusted to our care; to sup- 

port right principles and oppose bad practices in insur- 

ance; to develop character, ability and knowledge; to 

value honor above profit; thus to be faithful to our- 
selves and to those we serve. 


PAYING HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS AT 
THE RATE OF A MILLION DOLLARS A MONTH. 











pany, telling them that this was some 
thing the employes really wanted. Once 
the war relations board had ruled that 
installing accident and sickness and hos- 
pital expense insurance was not over- 
stepping the bounds and granting a 
salary increase, the company agreed 

pay one-fourth of the $34,700 premiun, 

The insurance committee chairman, 
Miss Elizabeth Banks, then went. into 
action, and in six days, during which 
her zeal for the plan was such that she 
took time off for only about twenty 
hours sleep, she signed up 595 employes, 
Birth of a child in an employe’s family 
the first day protection went in force. 
and an accident to a workman the sec- 
ond, both of which meant payment «of 
benefits, did not hurt reception of the 
plan any. 

The employes of the company, which 
is the possessor of the Philip Murray 
award for best employer-employe rela- 
tions, are so enthusiastic about the plan 
and so desirous of having it work, that 
no stray malingerer would have a chance 
to benefit unfairly. On the other hand. 
an effective setup has been established 
for handling just claims efficiently, an 
individual on each shift being charged 
with this. 

The publicity given the case, and Miss 
Bank’s nart in it. in wnion and other 
nublications. have led to several inquir’ 
regarding the plan and the company 
offering it. These have been turned over 
to Mr. Livingston. One is ready to close, 
and six are pending. 

In addition, during the first month and 
a half the case has been in force. Mr 
Livingston has followed un several con- 
tacts in the concern and has sold _ indi- 
vidual insurance to six executives and 
foremen. 





MAYOR BECKER’S INSURANCE 


Widow of St. Louis Official, Killed in 
Glider Crash, Gets $15,000 
Accident Ins. Check 
A check for $15,000, the proceeds of 
an accident policy taken out about 
twenty-Seven years ago by Mayor Wil- 
liam D. Becker, who was among ten 
persons killed in the recent crash of an 
Army glider during a demonstration at 
Bridgeton, Mo., has been sent to the 
widow by the Travelers. During tlic 
years the policy had been in force Mayor 
3ecker had paid a total of $2,500 in 

premiums. 

The policy contained a clause that thie 
benefits would not be paid if the policy 
holder was killed while “engaging in 
aeronautics.” Walther M. Dau, St. Louis 
agent for the company, indicated that 
the Travelers legal department had ruled 
that Mayor Becker was not engaging in 
aeronautics as a passenger during tlie 
elider demonstration. 

Accident policies in recent years cot 
tain a clause that death benefits will 
only be paid in air accidents when thc 
policyholder was a fare-paying passen 
ger on a regularly established airlr 
and when the airplane was on a 1% 
larly scheduled flight between airpor! 

This $15,000 was included in prev! 
estimates that Mayor Becker carrie 
total of $60,000 of life and acciden| 
surance, 


E. L. Mueller Named Claim 
Manager in Philadelphia 

Standard Accident has appointed | 
ward L. Mueller as manager of the 
department of its Philadelphia bre 
office. 

Mr. Mueller, graduate of Villa 
College, has spent his entire insuraic: 
career with Standard Accident in Pl'« 
delphia. He served in the claim det: 
ment for nine years handling all cla 
arising in the eastern Pennsylvania ‘ 
southern New Jersey area. 
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EH. O’Connor Slant On 
Wagner-Dingell Bill 


NO REAL ESTIMATE OF COST 





Economics Society Director Says That 
To Arrange Benefits Based on War- 
time Wages Is Dangerous 





in a talk on compulsory government 
insurance before a large meeting in De- 
troit, September 9, of insurance men 
representing all branches of the busi- 
ness, E. H. O’Connor, executive direc- 
tor, Insurance Economics Society of 
America, said, that except for the Wag- 
ner-ingell Bill’s proposed contribution 
tax of 12% of payrolls and 7% of the 
marxet value of the services of the 
self-employed up to $3,000 annually, and 
similar vague statements made by mem- 
hers of the Social Security Board, 
have no real estimate of the cost of the 
proposed social security plan for this 
country. It is contemplated that the 
Federal government will contribute, be- 
ginning ten to fifteen years hence, about 
ne-third of the total which will make 
ihe ultimate cost of the Wagner-Dingell 
Bill 18% of payrolls. 

“| doubt,” Mr. O’Connor said, “if it 
vould be as long a period as 10 years 
before the Federal Government would 
have to contribute, because labor can- 
not be expected to pay more than 25% 
i the cost of a fully expanded program 
{ social security. 

“Can our free economy, in addition to 
all the other burdens it must carry, sup- 
yort a government compulsory insurance 
scheme which will take $18,000,000 from 
the earnings of those who work and 
produce, and redistribute it to those who 
lo not work and who are not produc- 
ive? Free enterprise could not operate 
inder such a staggering load and would 
eventually be replaced by the govern- 
ment, and a completely socialized econ- 
my, 

Mr. O’Connor stated that “the advo- 
ates of this compulsory government in- 
irance scheme are urging that the same 
he adopted immediately and they use the 
argument—now is the time to begin the 
jlan when we have widespread employ- 
nent and good incomes.” Such a step, 
he said, would only complicate the ques- 
tion. To arrange a schedule based on 
ligh wartime wages and incomes would 
ertainly build dangerously on a false 
foundation. 

‘The most important single problem 
in the complex issue of social security,” 
¢ said, “is where the money is to come 

rom to support idleness. In considering 
is program we must bear in mind that 
‘ere are certain other obligations which 
lust come first, such as the cost of pen- 
‘ons and rehabilitation, cost of main- 
‘uning a large army, navy and air force, 
ervicing our government debt of $300,- 
0,000 or more, and the necessity of 
anortizing to some extent the govern- 
ent indebtedness. 

“Compulsory government insurance has 
litical costs which must be considered 

terms of an ever-growing bureau- 
racy, and lest we forget ‘bureaucracy’ 
‘one of the things we are not fighting 

4 Mr. O’Connor pointed out that: 

the majority of the states we have 
wo-thirds as many federal employes 
miciled therein as we have state, local, 
‘id municipal employes. These federal 
‘mployes, he said, are a compact group 
‘ttving one political purpose and inter- 
®t in contrast to the state, local and 
nunicipal employes who are vastly scat- 
‘ted, loosely organized and belonging to 
iiferent political parties. In reality the 
0-thirds in each state become a politi- 

actor.” 





HENRY THOLE NOW A MAJOR 
Friends of Henry G. Thole, vice presi- 
au Seaboard Surety, will be glad to 
ow that he has been promoted to 
‘ajor in the Army Air Corps and is sta- 
ned at Wright Field, Dayton, O. He 
‘a> a Captain when he entered the serv- 
‘€ more than a year ago. 


R. H. Ladley Ass’t Director 


American Casualty Agencies 
R. H. (Dick) Ladley has been ap- 


pointed as assistant director of agencies 
for the American Casualty of Reading, 
Pa., and as such his work will take him 
into all states in which the company 
operates. The company’s director of 
agencies is L. H. Erickson. 

Mr. Ladley has a long record of ac- 
complishment in the insurance field, his 
father, William L. Ladley, having been 
a member of one of Pittsburgh’s oldest 
insurance firms, Horner- Ladley. After 
majoring in insurance at Carnegie, Insti- 
tute of Technology, he started in the 
business with the Allegheny County 
Board of Underwriters in 1921. In 1922 
with his brother he started the firm of 
William L. Ladley and Sons. In 1926 he 
became branch manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Continental Casualty 
and in 1941 was made resident vice 
president of the Continental. 

The American Casualty, of which H. 
G. Evans is president, is entering addi- 
tional states and Mr. Ladley is expected 
to play an important part in the de- 
velopment of these new territories. 





NEW POST FOR F. S. WILSON 





Appointed Insurance Manager of United 
Air Lines with Headquarters 
in Chicago 

Frazier S. Wilson, for eleven years in 
the insurance and related fields both in 
Chicago and Miami, has been named in- 
surance manager of United Air Lines 
at its Chicago headquarters. 

Mr. Wilson, a native of Chicago and 
son of William H. Wilson, who founded 
the Furniture Mart, graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1930 and began 
his career in Chicago with the General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. He then was 
successively with the London & J.anca- 
shire Indemnity Co.. William M. House, 
Adae & Hooper and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., where, for the past vear, 
he has been senior examiner handling 
administrative duties connected with the 
meat subsidy program and rubber re- 
serve salvage operations. 

Mr. Wilson was national president of 
Chi Psi Alumni Association in 1939, nres- 
ident of the Miami Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1942 and state chairman 
of the AAU Boxing Commission in Flor- 
ida in 1941 and 1942. 





CARL A. KAHLBAUM RETIRES 





Was for Sixteen Years Attorney of 
Fidelity and Surety Claim Department 
of Columbia Casualty 

Carl A. Kahlbaum, who since 1927 has 
been associated with the Columbia Casu- 


alty and the Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee, retired recently. Mr. Kahl- 
baum was educated at the New York 


City public schools and was graduated 
from the New York University Law 
School. In 1911 he was admitted to the 
Bar. Before joining the Columbia Casu- 
alty and the Ocean Accident, as attorney 
in charge of fidelity and surety claims, 
Mr. Kahlbaum had served successively 
with the National Surety and the Globe 
Indemnity. 

He is planning an extended pleasure 
trip to southern California this month. 





New Edition of Compensation 


Law Pamphlet Ready Soon 


Owing to the enactment of important 
amendments to their laws, a new edition 
of the workmen’s compensation law 
pamphlet for each of the following states 
is now being prepared by the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives: Ar- 


kansas, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York. 
This 1943 edition of each of these 


pamphlets will contain the complete lat- 
est text of the workmen’s compensation 
law, pertinent supplementary laws, and 
the annotations of new cases since the 
last publication dates. 

These pamphlets will be ready for 
distribution by the Association in the 
near future. ; 








An advance tip on 
a New low-cost 
Accident Policy 
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Wait until you look inside! 


SOON ... there will be in the 
hands of North America Producers a New 
sales-making PROFIT PAK featuring North 
America’s New S-K Accident Policy. 

This New low-priced policy is so superior 
in extent of coverage, and in other features, 
it virtually stands alone in the low-cost field 
that today is wide-open for quick and profit- 


able sales. 


The New PROFIT PAK... 


contains an easily understood series 
of 7 simplified lessons on A & H 
insurance. Also, a group of specially 
designed Sales helps for Producers 
to use in building up a worthwhile 
regular income with a policy that 
nets more substantial commissions 


than many other Casualty covers. 


WATCH FOR THIS ‘PROFIT PAK’ 





HAVE 


Carrom we my 
cer eo ve 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


Lriladelphia 
and its affiliated companies write practically 


every form of insurance except life 


SERVICE OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


COMPLETE NATION-WIDE INSURANCE FACILITIES FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 











H. W. Nichols Named Head 
Of C. & S. Law Committee 


Henry W. Nichols, vice president and 
general counsel of the National Surety 
Corp., has been named chairman of the 
fidelity and surety law committee of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel for the ensuing year. Serving 
on the committee are the following 
members: 

Marshall H. Francis, Steubenville, 
Ohio; Fred S. Ball, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala.; George M. Weichelt, Chicago; 
Coleman Gay, Austin, Tex.; John A. 
Luhn, vice president, Fidelity & Deposit; 
Don W. Stewart, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles 
H. McComas, Bel Air, Md.; Melvin H. 
Zurett, Rochester, N. Y.; R. P. Wise, 
San Francisco ; ex-officio, Patrick F. 
Burke, vice president, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of A. 

Mr. Nichols is well fitted to serve as 
chairman of this committee in the year 
ahead which bids fair to prese nt many 
suretyship problems particularly in con- 
nection with war contracts. Author of 
a number of books and articles on 
suretyship, he is former chairman of the 
fidelity and surety law section, insurance 
division, American Bar Association and 
now an ex-officio member of the fidelity 
and surety section council. He is also 
a member of the New York State Bar 
Association, New York County Lawyers 
Association, Maritime Law Association 
of the United States and Lawyers Club 
of New York. 


Mays on Buyers’ (Queries 


(Continued from VPage 27) 


of risks and who will take chances which 
a British corporate underwriter and an 
American corporate underwriter would 
be unwilling to take. 

Occasionally, in individual cases, un 
derwriting judgment of British and 
\merican underwriters will differ but in 
general the American marine insurance 
minmarket does not compare unfavorably 
with the British market. 

Fidelity Bond Rates 

) We are told that experience is 
the principal factor in determining fi- 
delity bond insurance rates. This being 
the case why should not the insured 
know the basis of rate promulgation as 
is the case in workmen’s compensation 
insurance ? 

\. Fidelity bond insurance 
term which includes many classes of 
business. There is no uniform rating 
treatment applied to all classes of fidelity 
To answer this question spe 
cifically it would be necessary to know 
the class of fidelity business to which 
the question refers. 

In attempting to answer this question 
terms it might be well to 
point out that the questioner has not 
stated what he means by experience. 
It is a fair statement that experience is 
the a val factor in determining fi- 
delity bond rates but experience is sus- 
ceptable of at least two definitions. 

It maw be “the actual living through 
an event or events: as to know by ex- 
perience.” Or it may be defined as 
“skill or practical wisdom gained by per- 
sonal knowledge, feeling or action.” The 
experience factor in determining fidelity 
bond rates embodies both of these defi- 
nitions and this explains why it is im- 
practical to attempt to publish the basis 
of rate promulgation for fidelity rates as 
is done in the case of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 

There is not the factor of undiscovered 
losses in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance as there is in fidelity bonds. Con 
sequently it is not difficult to maintain 
a rather accurate record of workmen’s 
compensation losses on a policy year 
basis and to employ this information as 
a Statistical basis far the making of 
workmen’s compensation rates. Rate- 
making for fidelity bonds is not subject 
to such a degree of statistical treatment 

Rate-makers for fidelity bonds natu 
rally rely upon the record of what losses 
the past has vielded but, at the same 
time, since losses are not immediately 
self-revealing, the rate-makers must 


is a broad 


business 


in general 


make provision for the sustained but un- 




















FAVOR COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


Gallup Poll Shows Large Majority of 
Canadians, Car Owners and Non- 
owners, Approve Compulsion 
Accounting to a survey conducted by 
the Gallip poll of Canada, under its 
Canadian trade name of the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion, the pro- 
ponderance of opinion is in favor of 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 

ance. 

The institute’s poll, conducted on a 
coast to coast basis, included automobile 
owners and non-owners, and _ scarcely 
any difference of opinion was discovered 
between owners and non-owners, Re- 
plying to a query as to whether Can- 
adian car owners should be free to de- 
cide whether or not to carry insurance 
to pay for damages or injuries they may 
cause or should be forced to carry such 
insurance, the replies were as follows: 

Should be forced to carry insurance, 
75%; should be free to decide, 21% : 
undecided, 4%. Practically the same 
ratio applied to owners and non-owners 


as follows: forced to carry insurance: 
car owners, 75%; non-owners, 76%; 
free to decide: car owners, 22%, non- 


owners, 20%; undecided: car 
3%, non-owners, 4%. 


EXCISE BOND POOL 10 YEARS OLD 


owners, 





Liquor Underwriting Group Now in New 


Quarters at 130 William Street; Max 
A. Jameson Manager 
The Excise Bond Underwriters, which 


liquor bond business for 
twenty-eight casualty-surety companies, 
is now located at 130 William Street, 
New York, to which location the organi- 


handles the 


zation was forced to move when the 
U. S. Army Finance Office took nine 
floors at 2 ping Street, New York, 


where the Excise Bond Underwriters 
had been located for the past ten years. 

The organization is observing its tenth 
anniversary this year having been or- 
eanized in 1933, when the Prohibition era 
terminated, for the expressed purpose of 
issuing the various types of bonds re- 
quired of licensees by the New York 
State Liquor Authority. 

Max A. Jameson is manager of Excise 
Bond Underwriters; D. G. Adams is as- 
sistant manager; telephone number is the 
same a_ sheretofore: Cortlandt 7-0500. 
Member companies of the pool are as 
follows 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Amer- 
ican jonding, American Employers, 
\merican Surety, Century Indemnity, 
Columbia Casualty, Commercial Casualty, 
Continental Casualty, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, Fidelity & Casualty, Fidelity & De- 


? 


posit, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Glens 
Falls Indemnity, Great American Indem- 
nitv, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A., Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity, Maryland 
Casualty, Massachusetts Bonding, Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, National Surety Corp., 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 
Casualty, Seaboard Surety, Standard Ac- 
cident, United States Casualty, United 
States F. & G., and United States Guar- 
antee. 


discovered losses which will reveal them- 
selves only in the future and which can 
be computed only on the basis of past 
experience in cycles, certain aspects of 
the national economy and a certain ap- 
preciation of the trend of human be- 
havior as influenced by national and in- 
ternational conditions and events, 
There are further differeaces between 
workmen’s compensation insurance and 
fidelity bonds: workmen’s compensation 
insurance, for the most part, is required 
by statute, but fidelity bonds, for the 
most part, represent voluntarv business. 
In many states the workmen’s compen- 
sation rating procedure is fixed by sta- 
tutorv boards and there is a single na- 
tional rate-making body which includes 
all carriers. The rating plans which ap- 
ply to fidelity bonds change rapidly with 
new developments so that a rating plan 
now in effect may be entirely obsolete at 
some future date. Notwithstanding the 
above, any responsible purchaser of fi- 
delity bonds should have no difficulty in 
determining how his rates are made. 





CAB Official Gives Slant 


. es J 
On Aviation Reinsurance 

Considerable interest has been indi- 
cated among aircraft insurance men as 
to the attitude of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in connection with the reinsur- 
ance of aviation risks, and the following 
view of Paul Reiber, associate attorney 
of CAB, will therefore throw clarifying 
light on the situation. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Reiber was a guest speaker at 
the recent meeting of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel in 
Chicago. He says: 

“American insurance companies have, 
during the past five years, relied exten- 
sively upon companies not admitted to 
do business in the United States for re- 
insurance of their aviation risks. The 
extent of such reinsurance and partici- 
pation by foreign companies admitted to 
do business in the United States is some- 
what over 60% of the premiums collected 
on aviation risks. While it is not known 
that the American insurance companies 
are forwarding abroad vital information, 
it is generally admitted among insurance 
men that the reinsurers can have access 
to any information obtained by the di- 
rect writer. 

“Another significant feature of the 
American aviation insurance market is 
the agreement with reference to non- 
airline risks. The three major groups 
have agreements among themselves that 
they will not reinsure companies not 
parties to the agreements. This would 
appear to keep other insurance com- 
panies from engaging in aviation insur- 
ance. To the extent that other insurers 
are kept from engaging in aviation in- 
surance, these agreements would appear 
to restrict the growth of the American 
aviation insurance market.” 





Tragic Train Wrecks 
(Continued from Page 33) 


the Pennsylvania R. R. line had to be 
raised by Lloyd’s. 

There is no telling how large the pub- 
lic liability claims may go as each pas- 
senger or his beneficiary may file for 
what they consider the extent of their 
damages. As a railroad is a common 
carrier, it is not necessary to establish 
negligence to collect. This is because a 
railroad as a common carrier more or 
less guarantees safe passage. 


Joint Inquiry Into Pennsylvania’s Wreck 


The death toll in the Pennsylvania’s 
Congressional Limited wreck had risen 
to seventy-nine by yesterday, and a joint 
inquiry into causes of the accident was 
begun by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission and the Pennsylvania R. R. 
whose officials are convinced that’ the 
damage was caused by an axle journal 
box which developed into a hot box in 
the seventh car, a day coach. This 
caused that car to leap from the tracks, 
crash against a steel upright, dragging 
the following eight cars after it. 

The F.B.I. report no indication of sab- 
otage but have taken the journal ‘box 
and other equipment for examination. 

The death of only three members of 
the crew and eight injured in the Cen- 
tury Limited when its locomotive boilers 
biew up near Canastota is a miracle. A 
joint inquiry is also being made into 
causes of this accident, the F.B.I. re- 
porting no evidence of sabotage. 


Eastman’s Size-Up of Situation 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of ODT, 
declared this week that “correlated crises 
of mechanical and manpower problems, 
brought on by pressure of war, might be 
the indirect cause of both the Pennsyl- 
vania and N. Y. Cenfral wrecks. Added 
to this comment S. N. Mills, T.C.C. safety 
bureau director, warned that safety of 
rail travel may become a matter of grave 
concern if the roads are required to 
maintain peak operations tor a long 
period. 


Artemas B. Poor Dead 





Deputy Manager of Employers’ Liability 

Had Given Nearly 50 Years’ Service; 

Pioneered in Liability Underwriting’ 

Artemas B. Poor, executive under 
writer and deputy manager of Employ 
ers’ Liability at its United States head 
office and vice president of American 
Employers’ and the Employers’ Fire. 
died last Saturday morning in Boston 
after an illness of several months, Hy 
was 64 years old. Funeral services wer 
held September 7 in Boston. 

Mr. Poor’s career with the Employers’ 
Liability extended over nearly fifty years, 
He tsarted with the United States 
branch in October, 1896 as an office boy: 
became assistant superintendent of lia- 
bility lines in 1917 and in 1918 super- 
intendent of agencies. He was further 
advanced in 1926 to assistant United 
States manager followed by his appoint- 
ment on January 1, 1936 to executive 
underwriter and deputy manager. He 
was widely known among Employers’ 
Group agents, and his passing removes 
one of the pioneering figures from thc 
liability underwriting ranks. 

Surviving Mr. Poor are three nieces 
and a nephew. Prominent in the club 
life of Boston, he belonged to the Cot- 
tage Park Yacht Club, Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, Winthrop Commandery 
and Algonquin Club, and had served on 
the Republican State Committee. 





Major Lloyd 


(Continued from Page 33) 


opinion as we simply insure risks whicli 
are presented to us by the industry 
It is not our province to advise as to 
whether these steps would help or hinder 
the aviation industry.” But he indicated 
that he favored a continuance of state 
jurisdiction when he said: “So far as 
jurisdiction of the state and Federal 
Government is concerned it has been my 
observation that the individual states 
and their component parts are best fitted 
to promote and develop local aviation 
flying and air projects. However, I am 
quite in accord with Federal regulation 
governing the operation of aircraft and 
their air worthiness.” 


Present Coverages Deemed Adequate 


Major Lloyd then spoke of the present 
forms of coverage provided by aircraft 
insurance pools, pointing to the popu- 
larity of the “all risk” coverage on air- 
craft, which he felt to be as wide a form 
as can be secured in any field. In addi. 
tion, comprehensive liability policies aré 
issued where they are appropriate to 
the insured’s needs; personal accident 
insurance is readily available at low cost 
and it is estimated that approximately 
$1,000,000 in premiums was written on 
this line alone last year. 

So far as loss adjustments are con 
cerned, it was brought out that there is 
rarely a case occurring where a dissatis 
fied claimant has seen fit to report even 
alleged unfair treatment to the Stat 
Insurance Department. “Nor is ther 
any litigation,” said Major Lloyd. 1! 
state of affairs speaks well for the con 
duct of aviation insurance underwrit 
and particularly under the present wa 
time pressure. 


Satisfied With Present Reinsurance 


Facilities 
Responding to the plea that the 
tion reinsurance market be broad 


to take care of post-war needs 1 
craft insurance, Major Lloyd be! 

that American underwriters are satis! 
that they now have all the faciitics 
they need and “although such ré 
ance may be purchased abroad, ! I- 
formation inimicable to the risk | 
is disclosed.” He further dec “ont 
to future needs, it seems quite lal 
that the growth of aviation insurance 
premium volume will lessen the nec’ ! 
reinsurance rather than to incre: 
because, after all, the need to reinsure 
diminishes almost in direct ratio to te 
increase in premium volume.” 
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Michigan Auto Statute 
Has Further Setback 


TEMPORARY STAY IS GRANTED 





Attorney General Prepares Defense of 
Financial Responsibility Act, Under 
Attack at Hearing 





The Michigan Attorney General’s de- 
partment has started preparation of a 
de‘ailed defense of the state’s newly 
strengthened motorists’ financial respon- 
sibility act after a new setback in the 
courts which will prevent enforcement 
of the law at least for several additional 
weeks, as announced briefly in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week. 

judge Guy A. Miller of Wayne County 
Circuit Court, after a brief hearing, 
denied the state’s motion for dismissal 
of an injunction action brought in be- 
half of seven clients by Edward N. 
Barnard, Detroit attorney, granting 
Barnard’s motion for a temporary in- 
junction pending hearing of the matter 
on its merits. Maurice Moule, Assistant 
Attorney General, who appeared for 
Herman H. Dignan, Secretary of State 
and by reason of his position in ad- 
ministration of the act, defendant in 
the suit, said a motion would be pre- 
pared shortly asking that the suit be 
advanced on the September Circuit Court 
docket in order that the act’s status 
may be determined without undue fur- 
ther delay. 


Barnard Attacks Law 


Mr. Barnard attacked the law at the 
hearing charging that it is unconstitu- 
tional and was passed by the legislature 
“for the nefarious purpose of enriching 
insurance companies at the expense of 
the public.” His main point was the 
contention that the measure was class 
legislation and hence unconstitutional 
because it requires insurance or similar 
evidence of responsibility only from 
motorists “involved” in accidents in 
which bodily injury or death occurred. 
He said operation of the law thus 
would create a special class who, re- 
gardless of culpability, would be forced 
to forfeit driving privileges unless able 
to satisfy the Secretary of State that 
they could meet any possible judgments 
arising out of the accident. He also 
claimed the act’s title is not sufficiently 
broad to include content of the exten- 
sive amendments added to the original 
1933 financial responsibility law and that 
the “short-form” title used was insuf- 
ficient to meet with constitutional re- 
quirements. 

Judge Miller appeared critical of the 
law in his questions from the bench, 
describing it as “a drastic piece of legis- 
lation” placing “unhampered authority in 
the hands of an administrative officer. 
\s I see it,” he commented, “the statute 
is not discretionary. It does not say 
may’; it says ‘shall’ be enforced by the 
Secretary of State.” 


Judge Prefers Compulsion 


The Judge also noted possibility that 
the owner of a car might be in a dis- 
tant state or even foreign country when 
his car became involved in an accident 
and he became subject to provisions of 
the law requiring that the operator of 
the machine notify the Secretary of 
State within ten days of the accident, 
setting in motion mandatory machinery 
to deprive him of his driving rights. 
The court indicated that, in his view, 
the law might better have been made a 
straight compulsory insurance measure 
re quiring that every driver put up se- 
curity before being licensed to drive. 

Mr. Moule, in defending the law, de- 
nied that it is class legislation inasmuch 
as presence of the act on the books 
made it generally advisable for all mo- 
torists to protect themselves against 
contingencies arising out of the law’s 
Provisions. “The whole purpose of the 
legislation,” he maintained, “is to stop 
the irresponsible driver from using our 
highways.” 

Despite the uncertain status of the 









law, it appears that most motorists 
throughout the state are taking no 
chances with non-compliance with its 


provisions, more than 1,000 accident re- 
ports under its terms having been filed 
with the Department of State since the 


act’s effective date, July 30. Gus T. 
Hartman, Deputy Secretary of State, 
estimated that of the approximately 


1,000 such reports, less than 10% in- 
volve uninsured autoists, indicating that 
the state-wide sales and _ educational 
campaign of insurance carriers prior to 
effective date of the law has been rea- 
sonably successful. 





B. A. HUNT DEAD 


Formerly Assistant Secretary Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; Started as Statistical 
Clerk; Retired in February, 1942 

Burritt A. Hunt, formerly assistant 
secretary, Aetna Casualty & Surety and 
of the accident and liability department 
of the Aetna Life, died at his home on 
September 3 following a sudden illness. 
The funeral was held Sunday, Septem- 
ber 5. 

A native of Albion, N. Y., Mr. Hunt 
was educated in the high sc hool of that 
city. Prior to joining the Aetna in 1904 
he was associated with a wholesale pack- 
ing house as cashier. His first post with 








It’s WRITTEN 
IN THE SKY! 


Re ALERT insurance agents, there'll be a gold 
mine in the sky, after Victory is won. Even now, hull 
and liability insurance premiums on aircraft run into the 
millions—and a ten-fold increase in flying is predicted 
for the period immediately after the war. 

How to stake your claim in this rich market? U. S. F. 
& G. has shown the way with a series of “Pathfinders” 


as a part of its educational program. Through study of 





all U. 





this information, the 
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the Aetna was that of clerk in the sta 
tistical department. In February, 1915, 
he became a casualty actuary and in 
February, 1922, he was elected assistant 
secretary. He retired on February 10, 
1942, after more than thirty-seven years 


of service with the organization. 
Mr. Hunt was a fellow of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society and also of Asso- 


ciation of Accountants & Statisticians. 


POST-WAR PLANNING GROUP 

Bureau of Contract Information has 
appointed a post-war planning commit- 
tee of which C. C. Conlon, U.S. F. & G. 
vice president, is chairman. 


Company’s agents can quickly 


and easily become as familiar with aviation insurance 
as they are with automobile insurance. 

Busy protecting America’s war industries, U.S. F.& G. 
agents are preparing for the future. They’re determined 
that when the post-war aviation boom starts, they will 
be ready. This new educational facility is available to 


S. F. & G. agents and brokers upon request. 


USK «Gc. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 


affiliate: 


& GUARANTY CO. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 





Members: United States Aircraft Insurance Group 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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U.S. F.& G. Managers Analyze 


Results of “Green Pastures” Campaign 


Philip F. Lee, vice president and 
agency director of the United States 
kidelity & Guaranty Co., publishes in 


the current issue of the U. S. F. & G. 
Bulletin the first report on “Green Pas- 
ture Lines,’ based on the booklet, 
“Green Pastures Overlooked,” compiled 
early this year by J. Dillard Hall, assist- 
ant agency director. 

The “Green Pastures,” cited were lia- 
bility, glass, burglary, accident and fidel- 
itv, and now Mr. Lee says that concen- 
trated effort on sale of these lines has 
brought noteworthy results. Sixteen of 
the company’s branch offices reported in- 
creases of 25% or more in fidelity writ- 
ings for the first two months of the year 


while twenty-one offices reported in- 
creases of 25% or more in burglary 
volume for the first four montns. Mr. 


Lee asked several of the managers re- 
porting the largest increases to explain 
how the agents in their territories ob- 


tained such good results and he publishes 


the comments of the following man- 
agers: J. D. Twohig, Minneapolis; Don 
W. Jacobus, Helena, Mont.; Leslie C. 


Williams, Oklahoma City; David Jacobs, 
Denver; Douglas Harter, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Cites Mrs. 

Mr. Twohig says that in his territory, 
the increase is due primarily to sales of 


Davies’ Record 


public official business from all the 
agents in the territory. One of the 
agents, for example, Mrs. Robert W. 
Davies, specializes in the development 


of probate bonds, writing in the neigh- 
borhood of $7,000 or $8,000 yearly, with 
an attractive loss ratio. In June of this 
year she succeeded in fulfilling an am- 
bition to write one bond each day for 
a month. In June she wrote thirty-one 
probate bonds with a total liability of 
$64,075, with premium of $502.50. 

Mr. jacobus says the increase in his 
territory is due largely to the substantial 
amount of official business obtained as 
a result of the general elections held in 
Montana last November, this business 
also coming from all agents in the terri- 
tory. He says the development of fidelity 
business, outside of public official, is a 
slow and uphill process, because there 
are not many large employers in the 
state, but that his office does enjoy a 
substantial business with banks in the 
state. 

“There no recipe for getting 
says. “It is 
you can 
you 


is really 
business in Montana,” he 
just a case of finding it where 
and then taking care of it after 
get it.’ 

Drive for Burglary Premiums 


Mr. Williams reports that his office 
had made a successful drive recently for 
new burglary premiums, but the increase 
in volume is not all traceable to new 
business as about half of the increase 
came from policies renewed on a three 
year basis. The remainder of the in- 
crease is new business, of which about 
60% is in miscellaneous burglary lines. 
The rest comes from post exchanges and 
is renewable only for the period in which 
they will be in operation. Of the many 
exchanges in the state, he says his office 
has the insurance on all except one. 

“Some of our new business,” he says, 
“is traceable to securities insurance 
policies sold to county and other treas- 
urers and if other producers have not 
explored the possibilities of securing 
business from that source, they might 
find it profitable to do so. We also have 
been rather successful in selling safe 
depository liability policies to banks.” 


Jacobs Reports From Denver 


Reporting for the Denver territory, 
Mr. Jacobs says: “Our increased pro- 
duction burglary-wise is, I believe, due 





to the fact that producers in this terri- 
tory: 

“Show the saving on three-year poli- 
cies on all new and renewal business. 

“Line up safe depository liability con- 
tracts for banks in our territory. 

“Endeavor to sell excess burglary and 
robbery insurance, when a_ bankers’ 
blanket bond is carried and the insureds 
refuse to increase it to cover growing 
bank deposits. In some instances, such 
insurance is sold for a short term to 
cover seasonal exposure, such as in the 
fruit territory and the sugar beet 
country.” 

Harter’s Comprehensive Report 


The most comprehensive of the reports 
published by Mr. Lee comes from Mr. 
Harter of Harrisburg who says the in- 
crease from his office represents the fol- 
lowing five ideas common to almost 
every territory in the country: 

“1. Bank Business: A review of the 
new business disclosed a steady flow of 
new burglary policies from banks. Some 
undoubtedly were new forms of insur- 
ance, such as safe depository liability 
and valuable papers insurance, developed 
through constant solicitations. Others 
were probably forms of insurance 
changed from one agency to another 
due to expert audit service. The picture 
shows, however, that bank business is 
still available to the agent who serves 
well, regardless of patronage or favor- 
itism. We believe that prompt notifi- 
cation to all banks of the many insurance 
changes that have occurred ‘during the 
past has helped our agents to retain and 
build their volume of bank business. 

“2. Blanket Residence: A substantial 
increase in blanket residence policies 
was noted. This probably follows the 
trend of ‘comprehensive’ lines being de- 
veloped today whereby a client wants 
one policy to cover his various hazards 
instead of a separate policy for each. 
For the average individual, a_ blanket 
residence policy supplies an attractive 
answer. We know that a great deal of 
burglary business was developed by re- 
viewing a blanket residence application 
with the client who had just purchased 
a $5.00 Residence OLT policy. 

Payroll Insurance Demand 


“3. Increased Business Activity: The 
vast number of open stock, storekeepers’, 
payroll and holdup policies is not un- 
usual for it follows increased business 
activity. Anticipated shortages have en- 
couraged merchants to overstock, un- 
patriotic as it may seem. Doubtful 
replacement encourages the purchase of 
more than the normal order. The diffi- 
culty of replacement and the ease of 
disposal makes the average storekeeper 
more conscious of the increased value 
of his stock and equipment. Abnormal 
public spending raises the average daily 
receipts, requiring higher inside and out- 
side holdup limits. And the enormous 
payrolls throughout the country create 
a demand for payroll insurance. In- 
creased earnings have reduced practically 
all sales resistance to the residence theft 
policies as verified by the tremendous 


increase in the number of new policies 
written. 
“4. All Loss Policies: Our analysis 


showed an encouraging trend toward all 
loss protection, for many of the new 
risks were written on this basis. To us 
it proves that it is not only easier to 
understand these few exclusion policies, 
but it means easier sales. It seems that 
our agents have reached the point where 
they would rather lose a sale than to 
extend an incomplete coverage policy. 
“5. Three-Year Premiums: Converting 
to canean premiums accounted for a 
good percentage of our increase. People 
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CAMPAIGN ON OHIO AUTO LAW 


Companies Advertise in Newspapers, 
Radio and Billboard; Schweer Warns 
Against Commercialism 
Ohio’s state-wide educational program 
to acquaint the public with the new state 
safety financial responsibility law and 
other motor vehicle legislation, got into 
full swing September 1, when insurance 
companies began placing newspaper, ra- 

dio and billboard advertising. 

Calling attention to the campaign 
Joseph F. Schweer, secretary, Cincinnati 
Fire Underwriters’ Association, stressed 
the need for keeping the advertising free 
from commercialism. He devoted a bul- 
letin entirely to the drive. The Ohio 
safety financial responsibility educational 
committee, financed by companies writ- 
ing bodily injury and property damage 
in Ohio, is cooperating with the State 
Highway Department and the Registrar 


of Motor Vehicles in putting the cam- 
paign over. 
As to the commercialism angle Mr. 


Schweer said: “For Ohio agents to com- 
rcialize on the insurance phase of the 
law before the state program on safety 
is complete may react unfavorably on 
the industry in general. Any direct mail 
or personal solicitation is beyond the 
scope of restrictions imposed by the 
committee.” 





COVERS OHIO LIQUOR SUPPLY 


National Surety Gets $20,000 Premium; 
Indemnity of North America Cancels; 
Burglary Losses High 

The National Surety Corp. has entered 
into a contract with the State of Ohio 
to cover the state’s liquor supply, at 
a premium of $20,000 a year, which is 
$12,000 more than the contract formerly 
carried by the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, which canceled its 
contract two years before expiration due 
to excessive burglary losses. 

Burglaries during the first six months 
of this year resulted in a loss of $15,000 
in Ohio due to the nation-wide liquor 
shortage. The entire problem, with re- 
jation to rationing and future supplies, 
will be aired at the forthcoming meeting 
of the National Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Commission at Columbus September 
14-16. 

About 300 persons, including the most 
important men in the liquir industry and 
representatives from at least fourteen 
monopoly states are expected to attend. 





ROSCOE M. DRUMHELLER DIES 
Roscoe Maxson Drumheller, 61, chair- 


man of the board of directors of the 
United Pacific of Seattle, died in Ta- 
coma, Wash., on August 27. He was 


former Democratic national committee- 
man and former collector of customs at 
Seattle. 


have more money now, which makes 
three-year sales easier. On the other 
hand, many producers may be overlook- 
ing the Del Mar plan, which cannot fail. 
For example, on almost any annual bur- 
glary premium of $30.00 or $40.00 or 
more, the policy may be written for 
three years, and the down payment will 
be the same as one annual premium. 
What can a client lose? Under Del Mar 
the second payment (one year later) and 
the third payment (two years later) are 
less than the annual premium. There 
just isn’t any reason for a_ one- year 
policy when you can offer such a pian.” 
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The Cleveland Plain Dealer says: 
“Once more government officials have 
found it necessary to warn against over- 
optimism. We are reminded that every 
silver lining has its cloud.” 


x * 


Russel Crouse has something that has 
bothered him for twenty-seven years. 
Back in 1916 he “stopped drinking for 
life in the middle of a bottle of beer.” 
And he adds: “And it’s been bothering 
me ever since, who drank the rest oi 
that bottle.” 

The theme song for this story should 
be “The Bottle Him of the Republic.” 


* * 2k 


A Belleville, IL, burglar with a grem- 
lin’s sense of humor dropped into the 
home of a resident recently. Apparently 
taking no loot, the housebreaker merely 
removed the lock from the front door, 
placed it neatly on Miller’s bed and 
then left. 

* «© & 


A physician friend of ours who does 
occasional staff duty at Harlem Hospital 
tells of one patient who said to him: 
“Yo' kindness is certainteed obliviated.” 

a ae 


Two women met one evening leaving 
a Broadway restaurant. Each had been 
imbibing. One didn’t quite place the 
other. After a few moments, the other 
said: “You must pardon me, dear, but 
I didn’t recognize you with your hus- 


band.” 
* * * 


In Jersey Country Club locker room, 
the particularly skinny “club comedian” 
entered from the shower room and one 
of our friends sagely remarked : “There's 
the original comic strip.” 


* * * 
In Pennsylvania, an applicant for an 
insurance broker’s license was asked 


“What is proof of loss?” He answered: 
“Proof of loss is the ashes after the fire. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





SHRAMEK GOES WITH ZURICH 


Made Service Manager for Maryland 
for Company and Affiliates; With 
New Amsterdam 25 Years 


Frank Shramek, who has been asso 


ciated with the New Amsterdam Cas 
ualty Co. Baltimore, for twenty - five 
years, has been appointed service mal! 


ager of the Zurich General Accident 
Zurich Fire and American Guarantee 4 
res ged with supervision over Mars 
land, the District of Columbia and nort!: 
ern Virginia. He will make his hea 
quarters in the Zurich branch offi 
Keyser Building, Baltimore. 

For some years Mr. Shramek_ hi 
served as resident manager of the Mar 
land department of the New Amsterdat) 
He was one of organizers, past presiden' 
and a charter member of the Bind 
Club of Baltimore; a member of t! 
Casualty & Surety Club of Baltimore, 
the local accident and health associa 


tion, Association of Commerce and Me! 
chants’ Club. 
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Find out about it... now! 
Theft and burglary losses are increasing! Here 
in one “‘package’’—one insurance policy —is 
the broadest protection ever offered to you. 
It will cover you and your family—at home 
and anywhere else—against loss by theft, 
burglary, holdup and robbery, and even by 


mysterious disappearance ! 


It costs you less! 


While it provides exceptionally broad protec- 
tion on money and personal property, this new 


HARTFORD INSU 


| Hartford Fire Insurance Company + Hartford Accident and Indemnity ' 


This national advertisement which will have a circulation of over 7,500,000 will 
help ALL producers sell the new Residence and Outside Theft policy 


Hartford Residence and Outside Theft Policy 
actually costs less* than the more limited forms 
it has replaced. In fact, it gives you coverage 
that was not previously obtainable through 
Theft insurance at any price. 


Get full details 


There are 15 good reasons why you should 
have this protection. They are explained in 
detail in a folder which shows clearly why this 
new Hartford policy is an outstanding buy for 
everyone who has anything worth stealing! 


* Except in parts of New York City 








Send the coupon for the folder—or get the 
whole story from your local Hartford agent 
or your insurance broker. 


Return this Coupon 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Please send me your folder giving details of your new, low cost 
Residence and Outside Theft Policy. 





Name 


Address 


car 





City State. 


C0 Your Hartford Agent will call ON REQUEST (check at left) 


We are at war. We are on the offensive. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds. 
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—— — Saas tn, Geena 
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THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE | 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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